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A SIMOON IN THE DESERT. 


The elaborate engraving on this page is one 
that will command attention. It is an excel- 
lent picture, and represents scenes quite com- 
mon on the African deserts, when, by a breath 
of the hot simoon, whole caravans are destroy- 
ed and buried under the burning sands. The 
path to Mecca is strewed with the bones of 
pilgrims, horses and camels, Skulls lie bleach- 


ing on every side, revealed or covered by the 
shifting wind, whose breath is like that of a 
furnace, sometimes killing all that it touches, 


-Camels have an intuitive knowledge when 


asimoon is near and about to strike a cara- 
van. The brutes which have travelled hun- 
dreds of miles over the burning deserts, bear- 
ing their burdens with patience and doellity, 
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without water and without food, with the ex- 
ception of thistles and prickly pears, mani- 
fest symptoms of uneasiness when a simoon 
is threatened. They make many attempts to 
escape it by rapid travelling, and failing in 
that, sink upon their knees, utter mournful 
cries, urge their owners to remove the heavy 
loads from their backs, and when this is done 
stick their nostrils deep into the sand, and thus 
await their deaths, or manage to exist until 
the sirocco has passed and all danget is over. 

If the pilgrims escape, they issue from 
their tents, or from under the lee of their ani- 
mals, where they flee for shelter and protec- 
tion, and on bended knees return thanks to 
Allah for his protection and kindness in sav- 
ing them from a horrible death. It is often 
that the poor deluded followers of the Proph- 
et escape the perils of the desert by digging 
holes in the sand, and remaining in them un- 
til the hot blast is passed. 

A standard authority in speaking of the si- 
moon, says; “Simoon is a hot, dry wind com- 
mon in the hot months and about the time of 
the equinoxes in Syria, Arabia, Nubia and In- 
dia. It comes from the deserts, and is charac- 
terized by its excessive heat and suffocating 
effects. These increase the longer it contin- 
ues, and if this be more than three days, 
which, according to Volney, is its usual period, 
they are very fatal to animal life. During its 
prevalence the inhabitants of towns and vil- 
lages shut themselves up in their houses, and 
those in the deserts in their tents or in pits 
they dig in the earth. The extraordinary and 
parching heat, like that of an oven, is derived 
from the over-heated sands, which are whirled 
up from the earth by the advancing wind, and 
the whole air is filled with an extremely 
subtle and penetrating dust. When the wind 
blows in squalls, death is often very suddenly 
produced by actual suffocation, and is follow- 
ed by hemorrhage at the nose and mouth. 
Persons exposed to it protect themselves by 
stopping the mouth and nose with handker- 
chiefs, and the camels instinctively bury their 
noses in thesand. The simoon usually occurs 
in June and July, by night as well as by day, 
sometimes preceded by a cold current of air. 
Its course is straight and well defined on a 
narrow path. Its heat is intense, like the blast 
of a furnace.” 

But all the terrors of the simoon are not 
sufficient to deter pilgrims from attempts to 
reach Mecca, for it is supposed that those who 
succeed in accomplishing the journey will find 
eternal life in the world to come. 
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SUMMER WATER EXCURSIONS. 

The past summer has been prolific with 
water excursions. Not only our own citizens, 
but people from the country have sought 
pleasure on board steamers that carried pas- 
sengers down the harbor, among the islands 
and round the forts. It was a profitable busi- 
ness to steamboat proprietors, and just as 
profitable to their patrons, for while the former 
filled their pockets with postal currency, the 
latter filled their lungs with fresh air that 
promised a renewed lease of life. 

One afternoon during the month of August, 
we went down the harbor with a party of 
friends, on board of a new tug boat that had 
been launched but a few days, and was intend- 
ed to operate in towing ships from New Or- 
leans to various ports on the Mississippi river. 
We had looked at Minot Light, landed at Fort 
Warren, eaten a good lunch, and were close 
to Fort Independence, on our way home, 
when a crack yacht hove in sight and signal- 
ized that a race towards the wharves would 
be agreeable. It was blowing a young gale 
from the southeast at the time, just as much 
as the schooner could stagger under. So we 
shut off steam until the ambitious craft came 
up, and intimated that all was ready. We let 
on the steam and the race commenced, one of 
the most exciting that we ever witnessed in 
the harbor. For a mile or more the yacht 
held its own, cutting through the water like a 
knife, its lee-rail buried half the time under 
the brine, sending the spray masthead high, 
as the schooner struck the waves full in the 
face, or else bounded lightly over them. Not 
a sheet or a rope was slackened; but steam 
was too powerful for wind and canvas, and 
the steamer gradually drew ahead, and to the 
regret of most all on board beat the little ad- 
venturer a quarter ofa mile while sailing four 
miles, An excellent representation of the 
contest can be found on page 343. 


MODESTY. 

True modesty is true humility put into prac- 
tice. Itis not the virtue of persons who are 
unreflecting and are easily driven hither and 
thither by the untutored instincts and hasty 
impulses of their nature. On the contrary, 
the man of solid merit and ripe thought is 
more likely to be modest and retiring than the 
man of trifling pursuits, of imperfect educa- 
tion, and unmistakable mediocrity. This 
does not happen because the great man is ig- 
norant of his great powers, or the good man 
of his good qualities, 
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STREET PREACHING IN LONDON. 

In the world of London, for it is a world in 
itself, a person may pass a lifetime without 
witnessing one half the strange scenes enacted 
within its limits. Some of the aristocratic 
portion of its inhabitants are totally ignorant 
of the manner of life of the less fortunate 
classes. But few of the poorer classes attend 
church or chapel; so to make them hear the 
word of God, street preaching is resorted to 
by some of the most zealous in the cause of 
religion. The picture on page 345 represents 
a street-preacher holding forth in Gray’s Inn 
Lane to a motley auditory, comppsed entirely 
of the poor and wretched—ragged children, 
costermongers, beggars, etc. Some of the 
group appear inattentive, many are evidently 
sneering at the preacher, but let us hope that 
those who “ came toscoff will remain to pray.” 
Out-door preaching has latterly produced 
great effects in London, and there is no field 
of labor in the world demanding more strenu- 
ous efforts from earnest Christians than whole 
districts of the imperial city—where vice and 
ignorance have made their head-quarters. 


THE MORMON TEMPLE. 

One of the gentlemen who recently made an 
overland journey to California, in company 
with the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and others,has favored us with the sketch 
of the new Temple,on page 347, building at Salt 
Lake City. Our friend, in his letter, states 
that the temple, which is not yet completed, 
although some ten years’ work has been ex- 
pended on it, is intended to be of much greater 
dimensions than the famous temple at Nauvoo, 
destroyed by fire after the Mormons had left 
it. The erection of a temple is a part of the 
creed of the Latter-day Saints ; hence in every 
location of consequence that they have occu- 
pied, they have always commenced one of 
these edifices. A temple with this people is 
not a place for large assemblies; for this pur- 
pose they have large erections, one of which, 


called the * Bowery,” in Great Salt Lake City, 


is capable of holding 12,000 persons. But the 
temple is used for religious ordinances only. 
» This building will occupy nearly the centre of 
a block of ground forty rods square. Round 
this block a substantial wal! is built, finished 


on the top with an iron palisading, so as to 


effectually secure the building against intru- 
sion. According to the architect’s description, 
the walls will be sixteen feet thick at their 
base, standing on footings extending on either 
side three feet wider still. Ateight feet above 
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the ground line they will be about eight feet 
thick, and continued in proportion. The 
building will have six towers—three at each 
end—symbolical of the two priesthoods (the 
Melchizedec and the Aaronic) by which the 
church is governed; the presidency of each 
consisting of three persons—a president, or 
head, supported by two counsellors or assist- 
ants. The three towers at the principal en- 
trance are higher than those at the other end, 
figurative of the idea that the Melchizedec 
priesthood includes within its functions all the 
power and authority of the other. The whole 
of the architecture of the building is in the 
same way made to convey some motto illus- 
trative ofthe principles of the Latter-day 
Saints’ faith; for instance, on the front of two 
of the principal towers will be carved in bold 
or alto-relieyo the “great dipper,” or Ursa 
Major, the pointers ranging as near as possi- 
ble with the north star, illustrating the idea, 
as the architect has it, “that the lost may find 
themselves by the power of the priesthood.” 
The edifice will be 186 1 2 feet long from east 
to west, and 99 feet wide, and will cover 
21,850 feet. Around the building will be a 
promenade, approached on all sides by steps. 
All the ornamental parts will be of wrought 
stone, and the mass or body of the building 
of granite. On the lower part of the front of 
each of the buttresses will be sculptured a 
representation of the earth, so arranged that 
a person passing round would see her in her 
various seasons; whilst on the same face, and 
just below the nextstring-course, will be found 
the moon in her quarter, and at the third 
string-course the sun, surrounded by rays of 
light, the whole surmounted by Saturn with 
his rings. This temple will occupy one of the 
most commanding situations, and be seen on all 
sides in approaching the city of the Saints. 
Our friend in his letter remarks that he 
found the Mormons prosperous and appareut- 
ly happy. He saw but few of the women, for 
they were kept out of sight as much as possi- 


ble. We should be gratified to recelve more 
sketches of prominent scenes in Utah. 


THE BALD EAGLE. 
On page 351 we give another representation 
of prominent American birds, The bald eagle 


is the most distinguished of our North Ameri- 


can species of the eagle tribe, not only from 
his beauty, but also as the adopted emblem of 
our country. This bird has been known to 
naturalists for a long time, and is cominon to 
both continents, chiefly frequenting the neigh- 
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STKEET PREACHING IN LONDON, 


borhood of the sea, and the shores and cliffs 
of lakes and large rivers. He is found during 
the whole year in the countries he inhabits, 
preferring the spots we have mentioned from 


his partiality for fish, The following poetic 


description of one of his modes of obtaining 


his prey is given by Wilson: “ Elevated upon 
a high, dead limb of some gigantic tree, that 
commands a wide view of the neighboring 
shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contem- 
plate the motions of the feathered tribes that 


pursue their busy avocations below—the snow 
white galls, slowly winnowing the air; the 
busy tringe@, coursing along the sands; trains 
of ducks, streaming over the surface; silent 


and watchful cranes, intent and wading; 


clamorous crows, and all the winged multi- 


tudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast 
liquid magazine of nature. High over all 
these, hovers one, whose action instantly 
arrests all his attention. He knows him to be 
the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted vic- 
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tim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
and, balancing himself with balf-opened wings 
on the branch, he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the 
distant object of his attention, the roar of its 
wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making the surges foam around. At 
this moment, the eager looks of the eagle are 
all ardor, and, levelling his neck for a flight, 
he sees the fish-hawk once more emerging, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with screams of exultation. These are a 
signal to our hero, who, launching into the 
air, instantly gives chase: soon gains on the 
fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other, displaying, in the rencontre, 
the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. 
The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his oppo- 
nent, when, with a sudden seream, probably 
of despair and honest execration, the latter 
drops his fish; the eagle, poising himself for a 
moment, as if to take a more certain aim, de- 
scends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his 
grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears it si- 
lently away to the woods.” The bald eagle also 
destroys quadrupeds, as lambs, pigs, etc.; and 
there are well authenticated instances of its 
attempting to carry off children. When this 
bird has fasted for some time, its appetite is 
extremely voracious and indiscriminate, and 
it will eat almost any food. 


CRIMINALS IN CHINA. 

At Macao, on the ground-floor, a large table 
was spread for a late dinner. It was covered 
with many delicacies, and, as usual, there was 
an abundance of silver plate. The sun had 
goné down, the wax-candles were lighted, the 
windows left open for the benefit of the evening 
breeze. Suddenly a great number of bamboos 
were seen to enter on all sides from the 
verandahs, and at the same moment every 
bougie was extinguished by a puff from the 
bamboo hollow tubes. The apartment was 
involved in darkness, a band of thieves jumped 

,in, and before the astounded guests knew 
. where they were, or what was doing, the whole 
_ of the plate was conveyed away, and a boat 
having, no doubt, been provided for the trans- 
- port of the spoil either to a neighboring 
island or to the mainland of China, no trace 
was ever found of the robbery or the robbers. 
The silver made its way very speedily to the 
melting-pot, and the successful invaders, who 
_ had their confederates around or about the 
_ house, would have no difficulty in finding par- 
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ticipators and protectors among the ladrones 
who have given a name to the robber islands 
haunted from time immemorial by plunderers 
-and pirates. 

Near the governor’s house at Hong Kong 
was that of his aide-de-camp. It was built, 
as many of the houses are, with a long stone 
passage, on each side of which are the apart- 
ments, and at the end, close to a wall, was a 
large gong, employed, as they generally are, 
to give notice either of the arrival of guests, 
of the hour of meals, or for any other purpose 
which requires the attention of the servants. 
One night the silence was broken by the un- 
usual noise of the gong—everybody was awak- 
ened, and it was discovered that housebreak- 
ers had made a hole through the wall, and that 
the leader of the party pushing his head for- 
ward had his progress interrupted by the 
gong, whose echoes roused the whole com- 
munity, and the whole party alarmed by the 
unexpected public announcement of their 
fraudulent arrival, fled—one of them was shot 
in the leg and was captured—the rest escaped 
covered by the darkness of the night. 

Dexterous as are our pickpockets in filching - 
pocket-handkerchiefs, stealing purses, and 
practising other larcenies, those of Canton are 
far more bold and ingenious, and, strange to 
say, there is seldom any interference from 
passers-by for the assistance of the robbed, or 
the capture of the robber. A shopkeeper 
will not leave his:‘shop to denounce a thief 
who is committing depredations at his very 
door, but will probably laugh at the cleverness 
of the impudent and successful vagabond, who, 
unmolested, carries off his prey. A single 
thief has been known to arrest a sedan chair, 
and to rob the party conveyed within it, the 
bearers (they not being accomplices, but con- 
sidering the matter as no concern of theirs) 
stopping and looking on while the nefarious 
deed was done. In one case, when a short- 
sighted man was being carried in his sedan, 
his spectacles were removed before his pock- 
ets were emptied, and the robbery took place 
in a long street where multitudes of persons 
were constantly passing. Murders were fre- 
quently committed in the boats at Hong Kong, 
in the presence of many spectators, who sel- 
dom or ever attempted to prevent the crimes, 
and who never denounced the criminals. It 
was necessary to publish a proclamation, 
declaring that the license to trade or to ply 
for hire would be taken away from the boat- 

owners who, when they witnessed any violent 
outrage, did not come to the aid of the injured. 
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THE CITY OF JERICHO. 

Jericho was a flourishing commercial city of 
ancient Palestine, in the vale of the Jordan, 
on the west side of that river, near its entrance 
into the Dead Sea. It was one of the oldest 
and richest cities of Canaan, surrounded by 
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Palestine, was fortified by King Ahab, and 
became the seat ofaschool of prophets. Mark 
Antony presented its plain of palm trees to 
Cleopatra. It was embellished by Herod the 
Great, who built there one of his residences ; 


under Vespasian it was destroyed, and under 
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groves of palms and balsam trees. It was 
conquered and destroyed by Joshua on his 
entrance into the promised land, and a curse 
pronounced upon whomsoever should rebuild 
it, its territory being allotted to the tribe of 
Benjamin. It was, however, restored, became 
the centre of the trade between Arabia and 


Hadrian rebuilt; it was overthrown during 
the Mohammedan conquest, revived under 
the Saracens, and completely destroyed dur- 
ing the Crusades. The village of Richa, 
which occupies its site, consists only of a few 
huts, and a Saracenic tower. The picture on 
page 352 gives a pensive view of its ruins. 
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Though other huntsmen scour the wilds, 
And scale the mountains’ height, 
None ever that had equalled yet 
Old Uncle Peleg White. 


His years are fifty odd, they say, 
(As “odd” as Heaven could give,) 
Although they may be more than that— 
If he should longer live. 


He rigs himself in cast-off clothes 
The villagers throw by; 

And idle youngsters “ rig him too 
With many a hooting cry. 


But never notes the rascals he 
As they “ make game” of him: 

He makes his game of beast and bird, 
And smiles serenely grim. 
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THE JOLLY OLD HUNTER. 


BY KARL MARBLE. 


A jolly life old Peleg leads, 
Although companions none 
Has he except a faithful three,— 


His pipe and dog and gun. 


The dog his master follows close, ? 


And boasts the name of “ Ring;” 
And, being Peleg’s only love, 
He has him “ on a string.” 


The color of this animal 
Is famous black and tan: 
Of novelties he heads the list, 
And ever leads the van. 


A black and tan is Peleg's dog, 
His neighbors do aver: 

A black by nature, though a mixed 
When Peleg “ tans” the cur. 
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A SHIP IN A TYPHOON. 


This dog can boast a pedigree 
Without a single flaw: 

His master bought him, when a pup, 
Of an old “ Digger” squaw; 


And now, true to his native tastes, 
When rambling through the wood, 
And hunting woodchuck, fox, or coon, 

He “ digs’’ in merry mood. 


Half “ hunter” and half “ setter’’ he, 
As can be plainly seen: 

He “hunts” for bones the livelong day, 
And “sets and gnaws them clean. 


A wife had Peleg years ago, 
In fairer, younger days, 

Who something of a “ Tartar” was, 
As goes the hackneyed phrase. 


She wished to “ cut a swell,” and at 
Her poorer neighbors rant: 

She wished to dress like Tartar khan, 
But found "twas “ Tartar can’t.” 


Old Peleg never shed a tear 
When Betsy Jane did shed 
The earthly chrysalis that kept 

Her spirit from the dead; 


But, like the good old saint he is, 
His “ treasure " willingly 

Laid up in heaven for his need 
When he should come to die. 


But now, as we have drawn a sketch 
Of Peleg’s joys and woes, 

We'll draw the veil o’er him and his 
By drawing to a close. 


AN EASTERN TYPHOON. 

The summer of 1850 will long be remember- 
ed in the East Indies. It was ayear of storms 
and typhoons, causing immense damage to 
shipping and terrible loss of life on the coast 
of China, “ In the month of May, in the year 
mentioned,” writes a correspondent, “ we left 
Manilla in a ship bound for New York. We 
were loaded with sapan wood, sugar, hemp and 
coffee, and confidently expected to make the 
passage home in 130 days, or less, The mon- 
soous had nearly ceased, but still we thought 
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that we could cross the China Sea and reach 
the Indian Ocean before they were entirely 
interrupted. In this we were disappointed ; 
on the third day from port we noticed indica- 
tions of bad weather. The clouds looked of 
a dull lead color, and drooped towards the 
water, while the barometer gave indications 
ofachange. At breakfast time we were run- 
ning with a fair wind, studding-sails set, and 
making about nine knots per hour, but after 
breakfast was over the weather looked so 
threatening that sail was reduced rapidly, bat 
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not fast enough to correspond with the 
changes in the wind. All hands were called, 
and at itwe went. We stowed our royals and 
topgallant-sails, furled the mainsail, hauled 
up the foresail, secured the jib and flying-jib, 
and put two reefs in each of our topsails, and 
had just left the yards when the wind came 
from the north, butt end foremost, as the 
sailors say. Heavens! how it did blow. Before 
we could clew up our topsails they were 
whipped from the bolt-ropes and went sailing 
through the thick air to leeward. Our fore- 
sail tore itself free of the buntlines and clew- 
garnets, and followed the topsails, and just as 
we were making the attempt to get the ship 
before the wind, so that we could run for it, 
a fresh blast struck us from the northwest, 
harder than the first gust, and over we went, 
nearly on our beam-ends, where we laid until 
some of our'spars tumbled over the side and 
were cut adrift, and that eased the ship so 
that she righted and was got before the wind. 
We never saw it blow so hard before or since. 


In six hours’ time the gale came from all . 


points of the compass. It rained huge masses 
of water, and dashed them to the deck witha 
force that made the ship quiver from stem to 
stern. In fact so hard did it blow that it tore 
the men’s clothes from their bodies, and some 
of them were nearly nude when the typhoon 
ceased its fury. . 

- “All the time that the gale was in force the 
lightning was wonderfully vivid, and the thun- 
der was deafening. When we had cleared away 
the wreck we sounded the pumps, and found 
that we had six feet of water in the hold. Per- 
haps we didn’t have a hard time in pumping 
until we could crawl back to Manilla and refit. 
Isend for BALLou’s DoLLAR MONTHLY & 
sketch of the ship as she appeared during the 
typhoon. Of course I did not sketch the 
lightning and the sea while the gale lasted. 
I had other things to think of just then. But 
after we were in port I made the drawing, 
and I hope you will like it.” 


WATERSPOUTS. 

“T liked your article and illustrations on 
waterspouts,” writes a naval officer, who has 
served his country during the past two or 
three years in the East Indies,“ but you did 
not exhaust the subject; so if you have a mind 
to accept the accompanying article and draw- 
‘ing of a waterspout that I encountered in the 
Indian Ocean, near Java Head, you are at 
liberty todoso. I have seen them of all sizes, 
but the most grand and magnificent one that 


I ever looked upon, and which I sketched at 
my leisure, I place in your hands. It was 
near us, in fact all round us, yet did not in 
reality threaten us. It burst half a mile dis- 


tant from the frigate, and created an intense 


commotion ; like a school of whales all breach- 
ing at once. 

“A waterspout,” the sketch states, “ is a col- 
umn apparently of cloud or water, appearing 
in certain cases between a dense cloud above 
and the surface of the sea or land below, and 


reaching through a part or the whole of the | 


intervening distance. Its general form ap- 
proaches more or less nearly to that of a cone, 
or of a double cone, the least diameter in the 
latter case being near the middle of its height, 
and parts or the whole extent of it can be 
seen, even at considerable distance, to havea 
rapid horizontal rotation. This whirling move- 
ment of the spout or column is universal; and 
the fact shows that the phenomenon is in all 
cases associated with or dependent upon some 
form of whirling wind. By many French writ- 
ers the name trombe is given both to whirl- 
winds and waterspouts, the latter being dis- 
tinguished as trombes de mer. When water- 
spouts occur at sea, they may begin to form at 
the surface of the water, rising gradually in 
height, and meeting an upper portion that 
nearly at the same time began to descend from 
the base of a cloud above. But more gener- 
ally over the sea, and always over land, they 
first make their appearance at the under sur- 
face of a cloud, from which a pouch-like 
appendage may be observed to protrude, 
enlarging and lengthening into a conical or 
funnel form, the base always above. If this 
occur over the sea, it may or may not be 
attended with formation of the corresponding 
or lower portion ; though when both parts ap- 
pear, they almost always extend until they 
meet, and the column is complete from the 
cloud to the sea. The upper cone of the spout 
may appear at the under surface of the storm 
cloud accompanying a tornado on land; or 
even beneath any dense cloud, where the con- 
ditions favor its production. The duration 
of the phenomenon in any case may be very 
brief, not exceeding a few seconds: or it may 
continue during a quarter or half hour, or 
more; in such cases often advancing with the 
cloud or storm. In all cases, over the land, 
the upper cone can alone make its appearance, 
there being no ascending column of sufficiently 
dense vapor or water to complete it from below. 

“A further sameness in the two classes of 
phenomena is found in the fact that in either, 
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a single column may appear, or not uncom- 
monly two or several such, partial or com- 
plete, may exist side by side at no great dis. 
tances, showing the occurrence of so many 


fj 


base, and over an area of perhaps a hundred 
and twenty yards diameter, is observed to be 
greatly agitated, the waves tending rapidly 
toward the centre of this area with a leaping 
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separately produced whirls or vertical move- 
ments of near bodies of air. When the lower 
portion of a proper waterspout begins to form, 
whether before or after the commencement of 
the upper, the sea at the place of the lower 


or boiling motion, and a large body of vapor 
and spray, with perhaps much water in larger 
drops, rising quickly in a sort of trumpet 
form, and usually, as already stated, to meet 
the descending portion from clouds above. 
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All the parts have a rapid revolving or spiral 
movement, in which the waves below may also 
participate. When the two portions have uni- 
ted, the diameter at and near their junction 
may not exceed a very few feet. Some ob- 
servers report that the formation of water- 
spouts is accompanied with a rumbling noise; 
but at least in many instances this does not 
appear to be noticeable. As complete and ob- 
served under favorable circumstances, the 
column always appears darkest along its mar- 
gins, which however are seldom perfectly de- 
fined, while it is lighter or faintly blue along 
its middle line; these appearances evidently 
indicate that it is in a degree hollow, or at 
least, as would be expected, that the larger 
portion ofthe spray or water is carried by cen- 


that, when the spout is formed at the surface 
of the sea, the same agency, whatever it be, 
can carry up to great heights in the air con- 
siderable quantities of water, in the form of 
large drops or of masses torn from the crests 
of the waves; and it is known that such water- 
spouts scatter or throw out about them much 
water, and from parts farup the column. The 
whirling motion of the column, and the ten- 
dency to a vacuum within, have quite natu- 
rally led to a supposition that the water in these 
cases is elevated by what is called suction, 
i.¢., by surrounding atmospheric pressure; 
but as this cause could in no case prove effect- 
ive to more than thirty-three feet in height, 
it can do no more than aid or favor the ascent 
at the start, and is wholly inadequate to ac- 
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trifugal action toward the circumference of 
the whirl. The facts that on land or sea such 
columns are usually best observed against 
cloud, and that in parts where they would be 
viewed by transmitted light from clear sky 
beyond them, they often become quite invisi- 
ble, as if such portions were cut out, certain- 
ly appear to favor the opinion of some, that, 
whether descending from cloud or rising from 
the sea, the waterspout is mainly composed 
of water in the ordinary or liquid condition. 
Abundant facts prove that very heavy objects 
can be elevated into the air, and sustained for 
a considerable time before they are allowed 
to fall; though we are as yet unable to under- 
stand exactly in what manner so great a lift- 
ing power is exerted on those objects. It is, 
however, in no way uureasonable to admit 


count for the entire elevation that unques- 
tionably takes place. 

“The column or columns, as the case may 
be, when formed, are usually observed to move 
with the wind; and when several exist at the 
same time, and, rising vertical, inclined, or 
tortuous to great heights, move slowly over 
the sea, they present a very grand spectacle. 
Even when no wind is felt by the observer, 
the spouts may shift their position, and some- 
times successively in different directions; or, 
the upper and lower spouts moving different 
ways, or at different rates, the column be- 
comes inclined or bent, and finally parts, 
sometimes, it is said, with aloud report. Usu- 
ally, the column disappears at the last as if 
its substance were drawn up or absorbed into 
the clouds overhead; or else, quite as common- 
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ly, it terminates in a heavy fall of rain, and 
sometimes in that descent of water in an 
almost continuous or solid mass, which on 
land at once deluges the narrow locality re- 
ceiving it, and is popularly expressed by say- 
ing that ‘the clouds burst’ or ‘ break.’— 
Disappearing without rain, the spout may soon 
re-appear, and in some instances several times 
in succession. The notion prevailing among 
seamen, that the whirl may be broken and 
the column dispersed by firing a cannon shot 
through it, is not possibly known to be found- 
ed in fact.”—We thank our naval friend for his 
favors. We should like to hear from him 
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that the cap-net, fixed at the summit of a long 
reed, may be raised and closed about him 
before he is sensible of his danger. From the 
free woods, he is then transferred to a cage, 
where, in nine cases out of ten, he dies of 
nostalgia. 

Nor is this all. The female bird, which is 
accustomed not only to be cheered by his song, 
but likewise fed by his industry, pines and 
perishes with all her brood. The wren, the 
swallow, the titlark intermit the business of 
incubation, and leave their nests for a minute 
or a minute and a half to help themselves 
while sitting, or to assist the male in feeding 
the young after the eggs are hatched; but the 
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NIGHTINGALES AND CUCKOOS. 

One of the sweetest songsters of the grove, if 
not the very sweetest of the feathery tribe, is 
the nightingale, or the poetical bird of night. 
There are persons in England who earn 
their livelihood by catching nightingales, It 
is the same in most other countries. Near 
Cuiro, there is, or used to be, a pretty grove 
of mingled. mimosas, palms, and sycamores, 
where the netters of nightingales station them- 
selves at night, in the proper season, to take the 
bird when in full song. According to their 
report, which there is no reason to discredit, 
the male bird becomes so intoxicated by the 
scented air, by love, and by his own music, 


female nightingale, used, like an eastern sul- 
tana, to be provided for entirely by her lord, 
feels her utter helplessness when s!ie is de- 
serted, and leaning her little head aud neck 
over the edge of the nest, with her eyes fixed 
in the direction in which he used to come, dies 
in that attitude of expectancy. The reason is 
that the instinct of pairing, which is strong in 
many other birds, reaches its culminating 
point in the nightingale—the same males and 
females keeping together for years without 
ever seeking other mates. 

The cuckoo offers the most striking con- 
trast in the development of its instincts. It 
does not pair at all, and as there are more 
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males than females, we may often see two or 
three of the former sex following one of the 
latter, and fighting for her favors. As the 
parents care not for one another, neither do 
they care for their young. It was long sup- 
posed that the cuckoo laid only one egg in the 
season; but this has been found to be an error, 
for though they leave no more than one egg 
in one nest—we mean generally—they have 
been observed to make deposits in various 
nests, and then fly away to a distant part of 
the country, or even to other lands. In the 
female cuckoo, therefore, the maternal instinct 
is entirely wanting, which, though it acts in 
obedience to an imperious law of nature, 
makes it a hateful bird. As soon as it quits 
the shell, it begins to exhibit its odious qual- 
ities. 
When the cuckoo’s egg is placed in the 
nest of the hedge-sparrow, for example, the 
deluded mother perceives no difference be- 
tween the alien production and her own. 
She sits, therefore, on what she finds, and 
having no idea of numbers, of course never 
thinks of counting theeggs. When hatching- 
time arrives, however, she is made the witness 
of an extraordinary scene. The villanous 
young cuckoo, which often escapes from the 
shell a whole day before the others, immedi- 
ately begins to clear the nest by pitching out 
the unhatched eggs; or, if the young ones 
have made their appearance, forth they are 
thrown inlike manner. Nature has fabricated 
the little monster with a view to this ungrate- 
ful proceeding, for in its back there is a hollow 
depression, in which an egg or a chick may be 
placed while he is rising to shunt it over the 
battlements. The process is extremely curi- 
ous; the young assassin, putting shoulder and 
elbow to the work, keeps continually thrust- 
ing against his victim till he gets it on his 
back; he then rises, and placing his back 
aslant, tumbles it out into empty space. This 
done, and finding that he has all the dwelling 
to himself, he subsides quietly into his place, 
aud waits with ever-open bill for the dole 
which the foolish sparrow wears itself almost 
to death in providing for the faithless wretch. 
When the nest happens to be situated in a 
high hedge, you may often see the young 
sparrows spiked alive on the thorns, or the 
eggs still palpitating with living birds lying 
unbroken on the soft grass below. This 
inspires naturalists with no pity; they observe 
that neither the eggs nor the young birds are 
thrown away, since various reptiles that feed 


op such substances make a com ortable meal 
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of what is thus placed within their reach, 
As the cuckoo does nothing in life but eat, 
scream, and lay eggs for other birds to hatch, 
it needs no education, and receives none. On 
the other hand, the nightingale, having to 
perform the highest functions allotted to the 
class aves, requires much training and dis- 
cipline, study and preparation. The young 
nightingale does not sing by mere instinct. 
If taken from the nest soon after it is hatched, 


and brought up among inferior creatures, it is — 


incapable of performing its lofty mission, and 
deals in vulgar twitterings like them; just as 
a baby, if removed from the society of speech- 
gifted mortals, and intrusted to the care of 
dumb persons, will lack that divine quality of 
expressing ideas which distinguishes man 
from the brute. The nightingale needs and 
receives a classical education. Even the 
Jesuits bestow infinitely less care on the 
voices of their novices than the nightingale 
bestows on her children. When the grass is 

dewy—when the leaves are green and fresh— 
when the soft breath of the morning steals 

over the woods like incense, the old bird takes 
forth the young ones, before it is quite light, 
and placing them on some bough, with strict 
injunctions to listen, goes a little way off, and 
begins his song. In this he commences with 
the easy notes, and is careful to keep the 

whole in a comparatively narrow compass. 

He then pauses to watch the result of his first 
instructions. After a brief delay, during 
which they are turning over the notes in their 
minds, the young ones take up the lay one by 
one, and go through it, as our neighbors say, 
tant bien quemal. The teacher watches their 
efforts with attention; applauds them when 

right; chides them when they have done 

amiss; and goes on day by day reiterating his 

lesson till he considers his pupils quite equal 

to the high duties they have to perform. 

It is to win the love of Philomela that the 
male nightingale studies, watches, and pours 
forth his soul in song. He had much rather 
that men did not listen; he is a shy, solitary, 
and timid bird, and takes his love away into 
the forest, where, undisturbed by the sounds 
of vulgar life, he ravishes her ears with music. 

We remember once, in Kent, going forth to 
spend a night in the fields to enjoy the strange 
delight imparted by the nightingale’s notes. 
We placed ourselves on a little eminence 
overlooking a valley, covered at intervals by 
scattered woods. It was the dead watch and 
middle of the night; silence the most absolute 


brooded over the earth, We stood still in 
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high expectation. Presently, one lordly 
nightingale flung forth at no great distance 
from the summit of a lofty tree his music on 
the night. The lay was not protracted, but 
arich, short, defiant burst of melody; he then, 
like the Roman orator, paused for a reply. 
The reply came, not close at hand, but, as it 
seemed, from some copse or thicket far down 
in the valley. If one might presume to judge 


He then stopped abruptly, confident that he 
had given his rival something to reflect upon. 
We now waited to hear that rival’s, answer, 
but he appeared to consider himself defeated, 
and remained silent. Another champion now 
stepped forward, and took up the challenge. 
He must surely have been the prince of his 
race. From a tree on the slope of a height, 
not far to the right of our position, he gave us 
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cn the spur of the moment, the second song- 
ster did really outdo the first. The notes came 
forth bubbling, gushing, quivering, palpita- 
ting, as it were, with soul, for nothing material 
ever resembled it. He went over a broad 
area of song, with a sort of wildness of melo- 
dy; his notes followed each other so rapidly, 
high, low,linked, broken—now sweeping away 
like a torrent, now sinking till it sounded like 
the scarcely audible murmur of a distant bee. 


a new specimen of the poetry of his race. 
The former two, evidently younger and more 
inexperienced, had been ina hurry. He took 
up his parable at leisure, beginning with a 
few light flourishes by way of preface, after 
which he plunged into his epic, seeming to 
carry on the subject from the epoch of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, down to that moment, 
displaying all the resources of art, and pre- 
senting us with every form into which music 
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could be moulded. What he might have 
achieved at last, or to what pitch he might 
have raised our ecstasy, must remain a mys- 
tery, for before he had concluded his song, 
a thundering railway train, belching forth 
fire and smoke as it advanced, seemed to be 
on the very point of annihilating the songsters ; 


so they all took to flight, or at least remained 
obstinately silent. We waited hour after 
hour, now pacing in one direction, now in 
another; stopping short, pausing in our walk, 
listening till the streaky dawn, climbing slowly 
up the eastern hills, revealed to us the folly 
of further hope. 
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THE BATHS OF LAVEY. 

The picturesque illustration on page 355 Is 
a splendid view of the Baths of Lavey, near 
St. Maurice, Switzerland, a famous resort for 
invalids, who visit the place for the purpose of 
inhaling the pure mountain air and bathing in 
the clear waters. Thousands who have injured 


CAPTAIN HUBBELL DEFENDING HIS BOAT.—See page 406, 


their health by dissipation in the capitals of 
Europe, flock to Lavey in the summer, avd 
build up their constitutions by rest and strict 
attention to the regulations of the establish- 
ment. The company is always select and 
fashionable, and sometimes includes prominent 
Americans. 
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Low, low, where the daisies blow, 
My darling wife, they laid thee; 
My heart was the shrine of love of thine, 
Ere the burial shroud arrayed thee. 
Chime, chime, gray Sexton Time, 
My brow with wrinkles graving; 
There's only a tear and a grassy bier 
’Twixt me and my Ellen waving. 


Bring, bring the fresh flowers of spring, 
But love hath no second roses; 

No more they bloom in the heart’s cold tomb, 
Where tender regret reposes. 

Chill, chill, half round the hill, 
The sun curved westward hieing, 

And his parting beam, like an angel dream, 
On thy dear white brow was lying. - 


Cold, cold, in the churchyard mould, 

My Kathleen, too, is sleeping, 
And the rosebud brief, and the withered leaf, 
Will ne'er re-bloom with weeping. 
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THE POOR STROLLER’S LAMENT. 


BY SHELDON SHADWICK. 


Rest, rest, on the earth's green breast, 
Dear wife and lovely daughter; 

Good angels will keep watch over your sleep, 
By Shannon's purling water. 


Low, low, where the daisies blow, 
’Tis well you slumber sweetly, 

For what would feed one mouth in need, 
Would famish three completely. 

Wife, wife, the crown of my life, 
No hearse thy body carried; 

We had coaches four, and bells a score, 
The day that we were married. 


World, world, is thy lip still curled 
At the woes of a strolling player, 
Because on the stage he feigneth rage, 
And laughs till none seem gayer? 
Think, think of the terrible brink 
He treadeth in joy and sorrow: 
To-night he’s a king, while plaudits ring, 
And a beggar in rags to-morrow. 


An eventful day had just closed. It was 
eventful to us, for such a day, thank Heaven, 
rarely came to our quiet city. A convict, 
named Manton, had that day expiated his 
crimes upon the gallows. A strong effort had 
been made to save him, but had failed, and 
our people had been inexpressibly shocked by. 
the stern deed that had been performed in 
their midst thatday. The execution had cast 
a deep and painful gloom over the city. No 
one doubted the justice of the deed, but all 
shuddered as they thought of it. Such an 
occurrence was so rare amongst us, that we 
could not resist the feeling it produced. It 
was terrible to think of a human creature in 
the full possession of all his powers, being 
deprived of life in our very midst, without a 
single hand being held out to save him. I 
hope we will always ieel as we did that day, for 


‘I believe it will do much towards preventing 


the increase of crime amongst us. 

The evening after the execution, I took tea 

with a friend, and there I met the Reverend 

Doctor C——, who had taken quite a promi- 
22 
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BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


nent part in the effort made to secure Manton’s 
pardon. Indeed, I cannot remember one 
single instance in which he failed to take the 
initiative in every enterprise which could ben- 
efit his fellow-men. His whole life was a 
mission of mercy and love. 

When we had left the table, and were seated 
around the cheerful fire in the parlor, the 
conversation turned upon the execution. 
I remarked that there was one thing in the 
conduct of Manton, previous to the commis- 
sion of the deed, which I could not understand. 

“ What is that?” asked Doctor C—., 

_ “Why he should have tracked his victim 
for so many years with such an unwavering 
determination to take his life.” 

“If he had allowed that mystery to be 
cleared up during his trial,” said our host, “I 
think, from what I have heard you gay since, 
doctor, it might have induced the jury to 
recommend him to the clemency of the 
governor.” 

“TI do not believe he desired it,” said Doc- 
tor C——, gravely. “Until a short time 
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before his execution, I think he was inclined 
to be glad that he was to die,” 

“ How hardened!” exclaimed our host. 

“He was hardened then, it is true,’ said 
Doctor C——, after a silence of a few minutes, 
“but I do not think we ought to judge him 
harshly. God forbid,” he added, earnestly, 
“that I should attempt to lessen the fearful 
enormity of his crime; but I think if you 
knew the story of his life, your pity would 
exceed your condemnation. Shall I tell you 
about him ?” 

Our host said he would not do any man 
injustice, and would willingly listen toanything 
the doctor might say. 

“You know I visit the prison quite regu- 
larly,” the clergyman began. “I regard it as 
a solemn duty to do all in my power to better 
the spiritual condition of those unhappy beings 
whose crimes (which I am persuaded are too 
often the result of the ignorance and wretch- 
edness in which we suffer them to grow up) 
have brought them to such a sad condition. 
A little more than three months ago the war- 
den of the jail told me of a tearful tragedy 
that had been committed a short distance 
from the city, and that the murderer was then 
lodged in cell number four, awaiting his trial. 
He told me the murdered man was a gentle- 
man of wealth and position, and that he had 
been found about a mile from the city, 
weltering in his blood, with the prisoner sit- 
ting by him, watching him. The only answers 
that could be gained from the prisoner were 
that his name was Joseph Manton; that the 
dead man was named Mark Hale; that he had 
followed him for six years, and that he had 
killed him because he hated him. Nothing 
more could be gained from him. I asked the 
warden if I could see the prisoner. He went 
with me to cell number four, and opened the 
door. The only occupant of the cell was a 
man of about twenty-four years of age. He 
was small, delicately framed, and had light 
hair. His features were naturally good, but 
there rested upon them that fearful shade 
which crime always throws over its victims. 
There was a sullen and flerce gleam in his dull 
eyes, and a stern, cold look upon his face. 
He was sitting on the low bed, with his face 
bent on his hands. As we entered, he 
looked up. 

“* Well” he said, coldly. 

“*T have brought a gentleman to see you,’ 
said the warden. ‘ He is a preacher, and ha * 


done a sight of good to the prisoners confined » 


here. I hope he may benefit you.’ 
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“*What do you want with me? asked 
Manton, looking at me sternly. ‘Do you 
waut to know if I killed Mark Hale? Yes, I 
did. I would have killed him years ago, if I 
could have fouud him. Now, if you're satisfied, 
go away.’ 

“*My poor fellow,’ I said, shudderingly, 
‘do you realize what a fearful fate is iu store 
for you?’ 

“*T expect to be hung,’ he said, coldly; 
‘but I don’t care now. I’ve killed him, and 
I’m willing to die, You might as well leave 
me. I don’t want to hear your preaching. [ 
wont listen to you.’ 

“TI turned away in silence and left the cell. 
I felt that it was useless to talk to him then. 
I would wait awhile, and when solitude and 
his conscience had brought him to a different 
state of mind, I would visit him again. 

“* Rather a hard case, Doctor C——,’ said 
the warden, as we walked away from the 
cell. 

“I shuddered to hear him speak so lightly 
of such an awful thing. When I went home, 
I got down on my knees, and prayed God to 
give me power to turn that impenitent heart to 
a true sense of its condition. I did not go to 
see Manton again, until after his trial, which 
took place in about a month. It was very 
brief, you remember. His acknowledgment 
of his guilt, and of his pursuit of his victim 
for six years, made the trial a mere form. He 
was sentenced to be hung at the expiration of 
amonth. I saw him for a moment during his 
trial. He had not changed much, and not a 
particle fur the better. The stern, hard ex- 
pression of his face had deepened, and the 
fierce gleam of his eyes had given place to a 
look of intense satisfaction. This change filled 
me with dismay. If, after a month of solitary 
confinement, he was satisfied with what he 
had done, how could I hope that he would 
everrepent it? Fora moment I was tempted 
to leave him to his fate. But then came the 
thought ofhis awful condition. Could I leave 
him in it without striving to draw him from 
it? I felt my weakness, but I knew that I 
would be only an instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, and that with him nothing is 
impossible. I remembered also the blessed 
promises to him who saves one single soul. 
1 determined to make the effort to save this 
ruined soul, trusting in God for success. I 
induced the judge to fix the execution at the 
period named in the sentence, in order to give 
Manton time to prepare for death. 

“ The day after the trial I visited Manton. 
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I found him in the condemned cell, and was. 
permitted to see him alone. He received me 
coldly, and was evidently annoyed by my 
visit. 

«“*Mr, Manton, I said, ‘I have come tosee 
you again, and this time I hope you are better 
prepared for what I have to say to you, than 
you were some time ago.’ 

“* You have come to preach to me,’ he said, 
with asneer. ‘ You think I have committed 
acrime. I acknowledge that I killed Mark 
Hale, but I do not believe it was a crime.’ 

“* What was it then ? I asked,in amazement. 

“* An act of justice,’ he said, looking at me 

. * He deserved to die, and I killed 


“ T looked at the man in astonishment. He 
was gazing at me fixedly, and with an air 
that made me shudder. He seemed to be 
gloating over his crime. 

“*O, man! man? I exclaimed, ‘ how can 
you talk so? Do you not know that God 
alone has the right to declare a man’s life for- 
feited? Those who condemned you are but 
executing, his mandate.’ 

“* God! he repeated, halfmusingly. ‘Ihave 
heard people talk of him, and I know it’s your 
business to preach about him, but as for my 
part, I don’t believe anything I ever heard 
about him? 

“I shuddered. The wretched man before 
me was burdened with a new guilt—the 
dreadful sin of unbelief. 

“*] don’t believe any of it,’ he went on. 
‘People tell me he is just and merciful, and 
that he punishes those who do wrong, and 
protects the helpless and the oppressed. I 
don’t believe it. If he is so just, why didn’t 
he punish Mark Hale ?” 

“* Alas? Isaid. ‘ He has fearfully punished 
him.’ 

“ «No, said Manton, coldly; ‘ I killed him— 
I punished him, and I am satisfied. I don’t 
want to hear you preach—you had just as 
well go away.’ 

“ He sat down on his bed, and burying his 
face in his hands, paid no attention tome. I 
remained with him for some time longer. ‘I 
told him I did not come to preach to him, but 
to talk to him and try to make him realize bis 
condition. Then I tried to set before him his 
perilous position, and to show him the wick- 
edness of his refusal to believe in God. I 
stayed, talking in this way for about an hour. 
He remained sitting on his bed, with his face 
in his hands, paying no attention to me. In- 
deed, I do not know that he even heard me 


He sat perfectly motionless, and but for his 
heavy breathing, I might have thought him 
dead. When I arose to go away, I bade him 
farewell, telling him I would see him again. 
He made no reply, and did not even raise his 
head. 

“Twas not encouraged by this visit, but 
still I was not hopeless. Indeed it gave me, 
I thought, a new hold upon Manton. It was 
evident that Mark Hale had done him some 
wrong which caused him to regard the killing 
him as an act of justice. Before I could suc- 
ceed in convincing him of his guilt, I must 
show him his error, and to do this, I must know 
the nature of the wrong he had suffered. This 
knowledge would enable me to work 
more successfully upon his conscience. I re- 
solved that I would endeavor to draw from 
Manton the story of his life. I believed that, 
in endeavoring to show bim his guilt, I would 
also, by causing him to see his need of pardon, 
make him feel the truth of what I had told 
him about God. I visited him frequently, and 
endeavored gradually to put my plan into 
execution. He received me always very cold- 
ly, and never failed to repulse me in every 
effort I made to bring the truth before him. 
At last, one morning, while we were sitting 
together in his cell, he turned to me suddenly, 
and said with a sneer: 

“*You think it very strange that such a 
rough and ragged fellow as I am, should mur- 
der a fine gentleman. But, man!’ he cried, 
with a sudden energy, ‘I ama saint compared 
with that fine gentleman. He must have been 
born in hell.’ 

“*Do not talk in that way, I exclaimed. 
‘Alas! that you should have thought so.’ 

“*T will tell you why I thought so,’ he said, 
excitedly. ‘If you will listen to me, I will tell 
you of something blacker and fouler than that 
devil you preach about so wisely. When I 
have told you all, you can tell your people in 
your sermons that there are two devils in hell 
now, but the greater one went there only a 
short while ago.’ 

“He rested his head on his hand, and 
silent for awhile. Then he began ina low, 
singular voice: 

“*T shall have to go back to the very be- 
ginning to make you understand me thorough- 


ly. If I were totell you everything, it would | 


take a longer time than I have to live; so I 
will only give you a part of my life. I don’t 
remember much about my father and mother. 
I only recollect that they used to get drunk, 
and fight, and beat me. When I was just old 
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enough to take notice of things around me, 
both of them disappeared, and I never knew 
what became of them. I stayed in our cellar 
until I was so hungry that I went out on the 
street; there I managed to get something to 
eat. I lost my way, and pvever got back to 
the cellar again. From that time I lived in 
the street. I don’t remember much about my- 
self, until I had grown to be a right smart lad, 
and thenI went regularly to work to support 
myself,as I saw other boysdo. Isoon learned 
to steal, and after awhile became very smart 
at picking pockets. The world was pot very 
attractive to me, and has never been since, 
I never met with kindness in my childhood, 
but was kicked about like a young dog. Street 
boys, sir, make no friends. People look upon 
them as nuisances and pests; but, instead of 
holding out a hand to help them to be better, 
they kick them with a curse into a worse 
condition than ever. 

“Well, I went through this until I was 
about thirteen years old, I suppose. One day 
I was picking a man’s pocket, when I saw a 
girl looking at me. I took my hand out of 
the man’s pocket, and let him go on. The 
girl came up to me, and said, ‘I am glad you 
didn’t take that handkerchief’ ‘Why? I 
asked. ‘Because,’ she said, ‘it would have 
been stealing, and it is wrong to steal.’ I 
couldn’t get mad with that child; so | walked 
along by her, and listened to her as she talked 
tome. I found that she was as poor as I was, 
and, like me, without either father or mother. 
She had to work very hard to support herself. 
Her name was Lucie, and she lived in a gar- 
ret in one of the suburbs of the city. I went 
home with her, and we talked for a long time. 
Before 1 went away,she made me promise 
not to steal any more, and to try to get some 
honest work. She was about my own age, 
but she was much older in character than I 
was. When I went away, I determined that 
I would never steal again; and to this day I 
have kept my resolution. 

“*T got work enough to support me, and 
to enable me to help Lucie to get along. It 
was a long time before she would let me help 
her, but after awhile she yielded to me. I 
went tosee her every evening, and always 
carried her the greater portion of my earnings 
for the day. She did not bave to work so 
hard, now that she had me to helpher. Some- 
times she made me go to church with her, 
and then I heard a man talk about somebody 
that he called God, and who was kind to poor 
people, and who protected and loved them. 
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I didn’t believe what the man said, for I knew 
I had a very hard time, and nobody had ever 
loved or cared for me. Lucie believed it, and 
said it made her happy. I expect it did, for 
she always told the truth. We lived in this 
way, for four years. Lucie was seventeen 
now, and very pretty. I had grown to be a 
large, stout boy for my age, and was able to 
get along very well. If I was unhappy then, 
I do not remember it. I didn’t care for the 
unkindness of other people, so long as I had 
Lucie to think of. 

“*One day I noticed a young man, dressed 
very finely, walking with Lucie. I did not 
like his looks, and I warned Lucie to have 
nothing to do with him. She laughed, and 
told me he was a very nice young man, and 
that she was doing some sewing for him. I 
kept silent after this, for along time. After 
a while I noticed that Lucie had a great many 
fine things that she could not afford to buy, 
and I knew at once that the young man had 
given them to her. His name,I afterwards 
learned, was Mark Hale. I knew that a fine 
gentleman could have no good motives in 
paying such attentions to a poor sewing girl, 
and I determined to try to put a stop to his 
visits. I waited for him one evening, until I 
saw him coming down the street, and then I 
placed myself resolutely in front of him. I 
told him I knew of his visits to Lucie, and 
that I was determined to put a stop to his 
going there. He ordered me out of his way, 
and struck me. I sprang upon him like a 
tiger, and brought him to the ground. Some 
persons near, rushed up and parted us. He 
went on to see Lucie. I did not see her that 
night.. The next day I went to her house. 
She was not there. The people who lived in 
the house told me she had moved away; they 
did not know where. It was a hard blow to 
me, and I came near going mad over it. I 
know very little of what happened, until I 
found myself in bed one day in the hospital. 
I was there for a month longer. I had been 
sick with brain fever, the doctor said, and I 
was made very weak by it. 

“*When I could go about again, I began 
my search for Lucie, but could not discover 
any sign of her. I never saw her but once 
more, and that was one night in the dead of 
winter, about a year after she went away. I 
I found her lying out in the street, witha 
baby in her arms. The baby had frozen to 
death, and Lucie was dying. I tried to save 
her, but I could not; she died in about an 
hour after 1 found her. She told me her sad 
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history. She had been deceived by Mark 
Hale, and after her baby was born, he left her 
to starve.’ 

“Manton was silent, and I could see that 
he was striving to control his feelings. Ina 
few moments he raised his head, and went on 
fiercely: 

“*The fine gentleman had had his sport; 
he had ruined and murdered a poor girl who 
had never wronged him. Look you, sir, if he 
had killed her witha knife, with a pistol, 
with a club, your law, as you call it, would 
have hung him! But, as he killed her by a 
slower and more terrible process, it had no 
punishment for him. It is nothing for a fine 
gentleman to kill a poor girl in such a way— 
O, your just law! It will hang me for killing 
Mark Hale, but it let him go free for murder- 
ing Lucie. I judged differently. I swore to 
have blood for blood. I had heard Lucie say 
that God loved her, and that she often prayed 
to him. I prayed too, then. I got down on 
my knees by that poor girl’s body, and prayed 
God, if he ever loved Lucie, as I did, to help 
me take vengeance on her murderer. I swore 
to kill Mark Hale wherever I might find him. 
For six years I searched for him. At last I 
found him not far from this place. I told him 
I had come to avenge Lucie. He begged for 
mercy—he who showed none to her. I did 
not regard his prayer. I shot him, and stood 
by him until he died. Your people found me 
there, and brought me here. They will hang 
me now, for they say I have committed a crime. 
I have not; I have punished one. Mark Hale 
deserved to die; the law would not kill him, 
and I didso. Now you know whyI say I 
have done an act of justice. Tell me, you 
who talk to me about God, if he loved Lucie, 
why does he let them hang me for killing her 
murderer? You cannot answer me; you 
know I have done right. Your law is made 
to shield the rich, and crush the poor. It 
protects Mark Hale, but it hangs me.’ 

“T listened to him with a sorrowful heart. 
I could not realize, that in the midst of our 
boasted civilization, there were beings who 
were living in such terrible darkness as that 
which enveloped this poor condemned one. 
I felt the truth of many of his arguments, and 
for a moment I was silent. At last I said: 

“*T can answer you, Joseph Manton,—I can 
still tell you that you have done wrong. God 
bas his own way of doing his work, and we 
have no right to take it upon ourselves to 
forestall him.’ 

“ Then I went on to explain to him, as well 


asI could, the truth of the existence and 
power of God, and how he does care for and 
protect those who trust in him. I endeavored 
to show him his error, and make him feel 
his guilt. I went to see him every day. 1 
induced the governor to postpone his execution 
for a month longer, in order to give the un- 
happy man time to prepare for his fate; andI 
did what I could to have his punishment 
changed to imprisonment for life. I had a 
hard task before me, in trying to make Man- 
ton view the matter in its true light. I pray- 
ed daily and nightly for the poor fellow, and 
continued my visits to him. At last I noticed 
that he listened to me more attentively. This 
gave me some hope, and I renewed my exer- 
tions. Finally,God crowned my efforts with 
success, 

“One morning as I entered Manton’s 
cell, [saw that he was more cheerful than 
usual. He came to me, and asked pardon for 
his unkind treatment to me. He told me he 
at last realized his guilt, and his need of par- 
don, and begged me to pray for him. Ina 
week after this, he was executed. I believe 
he died sincerely penitent, and I think 
God has taken him to himself. Now you know 
why I do not judge him as harshly as most 
persons do. I do not lessen the enormity of 
his crime; I think of him only as a poor, be- 
nighted, misguided man. His story should 
be a warning to us, and it should teach us to 
do all in our power to prevent others from 
growing up as ignorant and as blind as he 
was; for God will hold us responsible for our 
neglect to impart to every one a portion of the 
light with which we are blessed.” 

Doctor C—— ceased speaking, and we were 
all silent. As I went home that night, I could 
not avoid the conviction that the system 
which we call “society,” has added many a 
dark page to the history of earth’s sorrows, 
that might be spared us if people were truer 
to their duty. 

ONE OF CURRAN’S JOKES. 

On one occasion, Curran was associated 
with a barrister, who was remarkably tall and 
slender, and who had originally intended 
to take holy orders. The judge who presided 
observed that the case under consideration 
involved a question of ecclesiastical law. 
“Then,” said Curran, “1 can refer your 
lordship to a high authority behind me, who 
was once intended for the church, though,”— 
in 4 whisper to a friend beside him—“in my 
opinion he was fitter for the steeple.” 


if 
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COMMUNINGS. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


How beautifully sad is the hour 
When the day goeth out in the west, 

And the starlight lingers on meadow and moor, 

Like a smile on the lips of the blest! 


T’ve fied from the thoughtless and gay, 
Who would stifle my sorrow with mirth ; 

And have come that my spirit might wander away, 

Dear Loren, with thine, from the earth. 


How softly is blended the lizht 
With the crimson, and purple, and gold! 

Like the union of childhood’s blest years of delight 

With the season when pleasures grow old. 


From the lowlands the sparrow’s sweet song 

Comes wafted o’er meadow and plain ; 
And the notes as they waver in sadness along, 
Bring the past to my vision again. 


And I think of the twice-happy years— 
Those years by thy sweet presence blest, 
Ere memory’s harp had been rusted with tears, 
Or thy spirit had flown to its rest, 


T once loved, in the lingering light, 

To list to the same plaintive song 
That is trilled by the sparrow in lowland to-night, 
But I listened not to it alone. 


And that low-murmured cadence, though sweet, 

Thrills my once raptured senses with pain ; 
For it sighs o’er the waters of love, till they greet 
The borders of heaven again— 


And a breeze from our life’s golden morn 
Comes over the drear waste to me; 

And the leaves it o’erturns are the pleasures unborn 
That await the coming of thee. 


But I watched for thy coming in vain, 
For the grim fates had settled our doom; 
And I never beheld thy loved features again, 
Though in sadness I gazed on thy tomb. 


The dews are beginning to weep, 
The day has gone out in the west, 

The darkness steps slowly adown the rough steep, 
And the sparrow has flown to her nest. 


Past memories will linger and burn, 
Till the future seems empty and vain; 

Yet thy spirit, dear Loren, will sometimes return 

To cheer my lone moments again. 
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MES. RAYMOND’S GOVERNESS. 


EXTRACT FROM DELPHINE HOWARD'S JOURNAL. 


March 30th, 1859.—Hrien no! I wonder if 
there is a more discontented creature upon 
the face of the earth, than I am to-night. 
This continual round of gaiety wearies—nay 
more, disgusts me. I want time to think. 
Was I intended to make one of the in- 
numerable slaves chained to Fashion’s car? 
Ah! my whole nature rebels at the thought, 
but will my life give the lie tomysoul? Shall 
I stifle this low sweet voice, that amid the 
giddy whirl of pleasure ever chants of better 
things? Ha! ha! I am really getting senti- 
mental. It will not do to put too much heart 
down upon these pages; but there, I will be 
myself for once, although the sky should fall. 

Yes! there is something sweeter, nobler, 
purer than this wild, gay life that I lead, and, 
what is more, my soul goes out after it with 
an infinite yearning. Will it grasp the golden 
fruit, and the tender fragrant flowers? O, 
God! I hope so; and yet I fear—fear. O, 
mother, if you had but tarried here until your 
child had grown to womanhood, my heart had 
not known this cry to-night, but the grave 
was hungry for your dear face, methinks, and 
so I walk alone. Alone! it is a bitter word, 
and I must not dwell upon it, else’ I shall for- 
get that I am happy—and, as I heard some 
one whisper an hour since, soul-less Del How- 
ard. Ah! to queen it in the ball-room is not 
my highest aspiration, good people! and yet, 
who, looking in at Mrs. Seaton’s this evening, 
would ever have imagined that I had any 
other desire? Well! well! I don’t suppose 
that I am the only one who wears a mask, 
What a strange world this would be, if we 
wept and smiled just when the mood was on 
us, and our lips never parted but to utter 
honest thought. My laugh would not ring 
out then as often as it does now, and Fred 
Graham would have no occasion to call me a 
coquette, while that insignificant puppy 
Alonzo Markham might get the idea into that 
weak head of his, that his exquisite self is not 
such a heart-rending subject of contemplation 
as he seems to imagive. 1 fear that I did not 
obey the injunction, not to let angry passions 
rise, when he so coolly begged of me this 
morning to fling fortune to the winds and let 
Austin Raymond select his own wile, while I 
went to him whom the unerring instinct of 


BY SARAH A. SOUTHWORTH. 


my own heart pointed out as the one whom 
God—not man—had ordained as my husband. 

The fool! did he expect that, after that 
pathetic appeal to what he called my better 
nature, I should fling myself into his arms? 
Tf so, then there was a slip between the cup 
and the lip. O! how my fingers tingled to 
come in contact with his ears, but I managed 
to content myself with a little plain speech. 
Speech, so very candid, that for a few min- 
utes I imagine that the simpering fop labored 
under the impression that the room contained 
a nest of hornets. Now, I can but laugh as I 
recall his amazed face, but then I was really 
provoked. After all, he isn’t worth a mo- 
ment’s thought, anyway. I half suspect that 
the allusion to Austin Raymond was where 
the sting came in. 

O, Uncle Franklin! how could you bring 
me up with the idea that I alone was to in- 
herit your vast wealth, and then in those last 
days fly off, and make a will, obliging me to 
forfeit the whole in case-I refused to marry 
your nephew? To be sure he had a claim 
upon you by reason of relationship, while I 
was only the niece of your adoption, and I 
think that if you had left me but a tenth part 
of your possessions, while he received the re- 
mainder, that a sense of the justice of the act 
would have prevented my indulging in the 
slightest murmur; but O, to think that you 
should turn to match-making in your old age. 
Why, you might have known that a gray- 


haired bachelor like you would only makea - 


mess of it. I declare if my interest in the 
matter was not too deep for mirth, I should 
certainly laugh at the ridiculousness of the 
idea. Ah, me! when will it all end? But 
there, I wont bother my head about it, for it 


is of no use. Austin Raymond and I shall . 


probably meet some time, and neither of us 
being willing to forego our position, we shall 
conclude to marry, and so settle down as 
thousands of others, who fancied themselves 
desperately in love. That is not the consum- 
mation of my life that my girlish fancy fondly 
pictured, I confess, but perhaps it is as well. 
And yet, am I not allowing my boat to d.ift 
upon the breakers, when even now I hold the 
helm in my hand, with power to guide it 
whithersoever I will? By-and-by it will be 
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too late, and then, Delphine Howard, if thy 
life is wrecked—if angry waters engulf thee— 
thou wilt have only thyself to blame. O, that I 
could go to this man and say, “I will not wed 
thee.” ‘But,ah! my tastes areal! luxurious. I 
could aot exist in an atmosphere of want. 
Poverty may do very well to speculate upon, 
but Heaven defend me from a nearer acquaint- 
ance. No! if one of us must yield, it should 
be the stronger party. Mr. Raymond is better 
able to cope with the world than I am, be- 
sides, if Madame Rumor speaks the truth, he 
has considerable wealth of his own ; but there, 
the more one has, the more grasping they be- 
come, so it is nonsense for me to imagine for 
a single instant that he will give up his share. 
He is a selfish fellow, undoubtedly, or he 
would never remain in Europe all this time 
without coming to some sort of an explana- 
tien, Putting off the evil day as long as pos- 


sible, perhaps. Well! he needn’t flatter him- 


self that I shall shed more than a gallon of 
tears, if he shouldn’t make his appearance for 
several years yet. Indeed! I don’t believe 
that I should die of grief if I never looked 
upon his face. 

It is said that Fortune favors the brave, 
perhaps her smiles rest upon the hopeful also; 
at least I will not quite despair, while there is 
a straw to cling to, and in return for my faith, 
it may be that this thorn in my life—this 
troublesome Austin Raymond—may yet fall 
8 victim to the charms of some proud English 
lady or dark-eyed Spanish maiden, or per- 
chance some beautiful face in la belle France 
shall come between him and his uncle’s gold. 
In that case I shall be left free to choose, and 
I fancy that I could suit myself in a husband, 
making a worthy selection even notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of dear, kind Uncle Frank- 
lin to the contrary. 

Well! there is no mistake but that I have 
built a charming air-castle ; still it will not do 
to store my hopes in it, unless I wish to see 
them find a grave beneath its ruins. Ah! 
there is one thought, that in the midst of all 
my planning has never entered my head. 
What if Austin Raymond and I should meet, 
and being mutually pleased make a love match 


‘after all? Stranger things have happened, 


but there, Delphine Howard, you are growing 
very childish. No wonder, that your cheeks 
are uncomfortably warm after writing that. 
Shut the book, and retire, before you put 
down any more folly to witness against you. 

March 25th.—Can it be that the recording 
of my thoughts bas embodied them, or that 
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now they have the power to haunt me? At 
all events I have been pursued by a legion of 
doubts, since last I wrote upon these pages, 
Again, I find myself asking, “ Where will it 
end?” ©! for one glimpse into futurity; but 
this is weak—cowardly. Has my heart failed 
me thus quickly? Are my feet trembling in 
the path that they themselves have chosen? 
No! whatever else I may lack, I am not want- 
ing in courage, and when I say that I will 
not become a passive instrument in the hands 
of Uncle Franklin, Austin Raymond or any 
other man, I mean it, and if there is no inter- 
vening career open before me, I believe that 
I dare to become the nine days’ wonder of the 
fashionable world. Listen then; O confiden- 
tial friend ; I, the proud, aristocratic Delphine 
Howard, have answered an advertisement for 
a governess. What, does not that move you? 
Well! the horrible truth is not all out. The 
lady to whom my letter is addressed is Mrs. 
Raymond, and if by any chance I happen to 
be selected from a score of other applicants, 
I become the teacher of Austin’s orphan 
nieces. Funny, isn’t it? There is no one 
who shares the secret with you and I, my 
journal, but my guardian, good old Dr. Gray- 
son. Happening to know that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the stately dame who 
requires such a piece of perfection to assist in 

the education of her grand-children, I con- 
cluded to impart my plans to him, and request 
him to furnish me with a line of recommenda- 

tion to enclose in my note. Now, although 

he is too much accustomed to my freaks, and 

above all, too kind and indulgent to my way- 
ward self, to manifest any surprise at my 

scheme, yet he did shake his gray head 

sagely, and peer at me long and earnestly 

over the top of his spectacles, as though he 

had some doubt as to the wisdom of my ca- 
reer, and hardly liked to stake his reputation 

as a judge, upon the prospect of such an un- 

tutored thing as his ward proving herself 
anyway fit for the position which she was so . 
anxious to occupy. He complied with my 
request, however, at last, and in my delight 
at gaining my point,I think,I really quite 
forgave him for estimating my abilities at the 
ridiculously low figure which he evidently did. 
Warmly thanking him, therefore, I turned to 
leave his presence, and as I did so the absurd- 
ity of the whole idea seemed to strike him for 
the first time, and with a laugh he patted me 
upon the head in his kind, fatherly way, ex- 
claiming in a voice, half audible by reason of 
his mirth: ‘ 
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“Well, Del, I wonder what next you will 
ask my consent to. Your marriage, eh? 
Going to take advantage of the enemy, and 
spy out the ground before the fatal words are 
said? O, you are a cunning puss;” and with 
that he went off into another paroxysm of 
laughter, while the hot blood flushed into my 
face, and I am really afraid that there is a 
black and blue spot on his arm, in conse- 
quence of its coming in contact with my fin- 
gers, for there is no denying that I was un- 
mistakably vexed at his last question. 

But what are my motives? It is best to 
occasionally search out the hidden springs” 
that govern our natures; so now for self-ex- 
amination. In the first place the fountain of 
thought was stirred. I could not settle back 
into the old careless view of things, and so, 
as the hours passed, the horror of this mar- 
riage grew upon me. In vain I strove to 
thrust the subject into the future, trying to 
persuade myself that there was where it be- 
longed, and that there was no necessity for 
my coming to a decision until circumstances 
compelled me to, but this did not satisfy the 
unquiet feeling that had taken possession of 
my soul. Somehow, the fleeting moments 
seemed full of fate. “ Will you retain truth— 
that pearl of great price—in the crown of 
your womanhood, or barter it for wealth and 
position ?” was the question with which the 
very air seemed vocal. It was then, that I 
realized 


“ That the massive gates of circumstance are turned 
upon the smallest hinge, 

And that some seeming pettiest chance oft gives 
our life its after tinge :”’ 


for, in my desire to get clear of my trouble- 
some reflections, I took up a paper, and the 
first thing that my eye rested upon was Mrs. 
Raymond’s advertisement. Instantly my path 
seemed free from all obstructions. I had been 
complaining of the uselessness of my life. 
Here was an opportunity to prove whether I 
could take pleasure in something else than a 
butterfly existence, and also an excellent po- 
sition in which to gain an insight into the 
character of the man whom my uncle had or- 
duined should be my husband, and in case the 
facts that I gathered in his home should go to 
increase the repugnance with which I already 
regarded all thought of the match, 1 should at 
least be better prepared to go forth into the 
world, by reason of the experience that I 
should there acquire. By playing the role of 
the poor governess before I was actually 


obliged to, the character might not seem so 
very distasteful, if circumstances compelled 
me to make it my own. 

Thus I reasoned, and the result was that 
Alice Delphine Howard committed the rash 
act of answering the advertisement, and that 


yesterday Mrs. Raymond probably read avery © 


modest note signed Alice Howe, and then 
laid it aside without the remotest idea that it 
was written by her step-brother’s adopted 
child. O no, why should she? Romance is 
not supposed to exist outside of a novel, and 
she without doubt thinks of me as a very well- 
behaved young lady, patiently waiting for her 
beloved son to come home and claim his prop- 
erty, whether of land, houses, gold or wife. 
A model maiden, truly! Really, the game 
grows interesting, and I shall be very much 
disappointed if Mrs. Raymond does not con- 
sider my application as worthy of attention. 
In this I may be selfishly regardless of others, 
to whom the situation would be very accept- 
able, but there are none, I think, to whom the 
decision of the lady possesses such a vital im- 
portance as to myself. On the revealment of 
the next few days perhaps the weal or woe of 
my whole future life depends, Well! I have 
done my best, and the rest is in the hands of 
an Overruling Power. There is peace in that 
thought, if I could only realize it; but I have 
dwelt so long in an atmosphere where wealth 
is worshiped, that somehow I have strayed 
after unknown gods, and grown cynical be- 
cause they did not satisfy my cravings. Is it 
through the bitter waters of poverty—lonely 
and sorrowing—that I am to be led back? 
Well! if need be,I can endure it, and the 
world shall hear no murmur. 

Why, I have got into quite a sad strain. 
There is no necessity of your crying until you 
are hurt, Delphine Howard; so cheer up and 
wear a little more cheerful expression. 

April 4th—The “Rubicon” is passed! 
The retreat cut off; and I at this moment am 
in that centre of civilization and refinement— 
the goodly city of Boston ; and also under the 
roof of Mrs. Raymond. Ah! verily, truth is 
stranger than fiction, as I shall probably have 
an opportunity of realizing more fully than I 
now do, ere my life closes. To think that my 
letter, after all, had the good or bad fortune— 
I hardly know which—to meet her approval. 
Was it my note that turned her thoughts to 
me, or the sight of a scrap of paper bearing 
the signature of one whom in the days gone 
by, I half suspect, bowed at her shrine? At 
all events, whatever influenced her decision, 
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the result is all that concerns me, and when 
the mail brought me word that niy services 


were accepted, in my delight at the anvounce- 


ment, 1 never stopped to question in what 

ner the desirable end was attained. As 
she had politely intimated that my appear- 
ance at an early hour was what she confident- 
ly expected, there was nothing for me to do, 
but to acquaint the doctor's sister and niece 


of my proposed change of residence, and then 
packing in‘haste, and make all possible speed 


to the scene of my new vocation. 
Mrs. Blake received my communication, 


-with an amused smile, and a look that plainly ~ 


indicated that she thought, that if I did not 
soon get tired of my bargain and come flying 


home, it would be the most astonishing thing 
that ever happened. Ah! if I ever do get 
heart-sick and weary, the remembrance of 
that expression will make me defiant and de- 
termined never to yield. So after all, Aunt 
Ruth, without ever knowing it, you gave me 
a talisman, that shall bear me in triumph 
over every obstacle. As for Lu, she held up 
her hands with a pretty affectation of horror, 
and wondered how I could forego our usual 
summer’s dissipation. But I fancied there 
was a glad look in her eye, at the thought, 
that, when she had comfortably seated herself 
for a nice little conversation with some per- 
son of the masculine gender, that provoking 
Del would not be at hand to prevent any 
tender interchange of remarks. 

“ What glorious rides and rambles, and en- 
chanting moonlight sails I shall have, with no 
ward of my uncle’s to be invited—nay urged 
to join us, said the dreamy smile that lay upon 
her full scarlet lips. And as, the evening 
before my departure, the anticipation of “ the 
good time coming,” would write itself in her 
face and manner, until at last her unusual 
gaiety even attracted my guardian's atten- 
tion, who, after watching her, with one of his 
peculiarly shrewd looks for the space of ten 
minutes, remarked, in his own cool, blunt 
way: 

“Why, Lu! I haven’t seen you so bright 
and happy since your first ball. Anybody 
would imagine that you were expecting to 
gain a companion to-morrow, instead of losing 
one.” 

Now if there is anything that Lucia Blake 
particularly dislikes, it is to be the object of 
her uncle's especial criticism, as the color that 
flashed into her face might have been either 
ot shame or vexation, or perhaps a little of 
both, at me, as for she never ounce glanced she 
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replied, with a toss of her pretty head, and a 
voice that was slightly pettish in spite of its 
music; 

“T was not aware before, Uncle Levi, that 
it wasin good taste to parade our grief in 
public. I am sure, I am very sorry that Del 
wont be like other people, and let this wild 
scheme alone, but if she is so manifestly de- 


lighted at the idea of going away and leaving 
us all, 1 don’t know that I need be expected 


to wear a face as long as my arm.” And with 
that she walked away with the satisfied air of 
one who considers that they have got the best 
of the argument, leaving Dr. Grayson evident- 
ly the victim of some very amusing thoughts, 


But how canI record what a naughty child 


I was for the rest of the evening! How, either 
actuated by the remembrance, that it was per- 
haps the last night in which I should reign as 
Delphine Howard the heiress, or by a feeling 
of revenge at Lu's apparent joy in the thought 
that the next day would find me miles away, 
I carried on a desperate flirtation with Giles 
Maynard, and I am afraid that I did not desist, 
even when the smiling face grew sad and 
sober. There is where the shoe pinches, I 
expect, but if Lu thinks I care anything for 
him, she is very much mistaken. The man 
that I marry shall at least know enough to go 
in when it rains. On that point I am deter- 
mined, and asI am inclined to the opinion 
that the gentleman in question does not pus- 
sess that important qualification, why the 
sooner that he makes Lu Mrs. Maynard, the 
better; for himself at least. And when that 
felicitous occasion arrives, I think that I shall 
have so far forgiven her ever imagining that 
1 aspired to that position, as to be able to 
send her my blessing, although to be sure, it 
is an offence that is hardly pardonable. 

Now about this weighty secret of mine with 
which I have entrusted Lu. She did promise 
to be very discreet, and if she were patterned 
after that good mother of hers, I should have 
no fears of her ever revealing it, but if her be- 
loved Giles should happen to take it into that 
stupid head of his to inquire, why and where 
I have gone, she might possibly tell him. 
However, I will not borrow any trouble on 
that score, only hoping that if the temptation 
does assail her, the remembrahee of her prom- 
ise will give her strength to resist it, and that 
I shall never be obliged to regret that I took 
her into my confidence. 

After all, good old Father Grayson experi- 
enced more pain at parting with me than any 
one else, and when I shook hands with him 
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at the depot, and left him gazing so disconso- 
lately after me, and indeed coming into the 


car to utter a few more farewell charges, en- 


tirely oblivious of the fact that if he were not 
careful he might be compelled to accompany 
me a portion of the distance, it was then that 
I half repented of my project; and for one 
moment, such a feeling of doubt took posses- 


sion of my heart, that the tears actually sprang 


to my eyes. But one thought of taking on 
the chains of the old life again conquered the 
growing weakness, and I am sure that my 
guardian went away marvelling at the hopeful 
smile which my face wore, when I returned 
his final good-by. If he fancied, that when 


once he was gone I should indulge in a little 


silent weeping, he was mistaken, for when the 
train shot out into the open country, the fields 
that were being quickened into life under the 
influence of the warm April sunshine, were 
not happier than I beneath the exhilaration 
of the thought that I was going out to meet 
my fate, and if need be, grapple with it, not 
passively waiting for it to come to me, and 
then prove conqueror. 

To my surprise, for I did expect, some sea- 
sons of depression, this mood never left me 
all day; no, not even when the hackman 
stopped at Mrs. Raymond's door, and a tall, 
supercilious footman ushered me into the 
hall, and then with a contemptuous glance at 
my plain apparel, inquired if I had not mis- 
taken the house. 

Before I had time to reply, a smart maid- 
servant appeared upon the scene, who relieved 
me from all embarrassment in this first trial 
of my new position, by exclaiming: 

“La, James! of course that isn’t one of the 
mistress’s friends, but then you didn’t know 
that she was expecting a governess for the 
young ladies, I take it you be she,” she 
added, turning to me, and after I had informed 
her that she was quite right in her taking, 
she went onto explain, that Mrs. Raymond 
received company that evening and would 
therefore be invisible to me until morning; 
also that she had not really expected my ar- 
rival until the next night, but had given di- 
rections that in case the young peison should 
happen to come, she was to be shown imme- 
diately to her chamber, So with a heart a 
little relieved at the thought of a night’s rest 
between me and the awful presence of the 
august Mrs. Raymond, I followed the girl up 
three flights of stairs, to this small but prettily 
furnished room. After a fire had been kindled, 
and a cup of tea swallowed, I seated myself 
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to pen these lines, and now as I am too weary 
to indulge in any speculations with regard to 


the future, I think that I shall hie away to 


the sunny land of dreams, and there gather 
strength for the morrow’s ordeal. 

April 18th.—A fortnight has passed since 
Ientered my new home and with the excep- 
tion of the evening of my arrival, this is the 


very first opportunity, that bas presented it- 
self for writing upon these pages, and now I 


am so extremely weary that my entry under 
this date must necessarily be somewhat short. 

Let me think. What event shall 1 chroni- 
cle first? O, the wonderfully satisfactory in- 
terview which I had with Mrs. Raymond pre- 
vious to entering upon my present rather fa- 


tiguing duties, Ah! I think that Dr. Grayson 
would have had some doubts with regard to 
the strength of my resolution, if he had seen 
my face on the morning that the servant 
rapped upon my door, and informed me that 
her mistress awaited my appearance in her 
room, 

I have no recollection of how I reached the 
dread tribunal. I only know, that with the 
disagreeable sensation of having a lump of 
lead where my heart ought to have been, I 
suddenly found myself in the presence of a 
lady of about fifty years. Was it her haughty 
bearing, proud face, and cold, though not un- 
musical voice, that restored my self-posses- 
sion? I think so; at any rate Delphine How- 
ard was herself again, or rather Alice Howe 
felt a little of the old life stirring within her, 
and if my predecessors have invariably eaten 
humble pie at similar interviews, I, at least, 


. proved an exception to the rule. It may be 


that the absence of all servility and the quiet 
dignity with which I answered her questions, 
together with the calm manner in which I 
awaited her decision, pleased the lady, for she 
finally dismissed me with what she intended 
for a very gracious wave of the hand, at the 
same time remarking, with a smile that re- 
minded me of moonlight upon snow: 

“T think that you will do, Miss Howe; at 
all events I will give you a trial, which [ trust 
will but confirm my present favorable opinion 
with regard to your abilities. Margary, my 
dear ”—turning to a young lady who sat in 


_ the back part of the room, watching me with 


curious eyes—“ will you be kind enough to 
take the new governess to the sehool-room 
and introduce her to her pupils ?” 

“It might be less awkward, aunt, if you 
presented me to the lady in question, before 
you send me off to perform the same office 
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for the children,” replied that personage, with 
a good-humored laugh, as she arose and came 
forward. 

Mrs. Raymond frowned slightly, and then 
said, with a touch of sarcasm,“ Excuse me, 
my love, I quite forgot that most important 
ceremony. Miss Howe, allow me to make 
you acquainted with my niece, Miss Liston.” 

I returned her salutation with all the dis- 
tance of a queen, inwardly vowing, that if 
there was a gulf between us, as her aunt’s 
tone and manner indicated, I at least would 
make no attempt to bridge it. 

I fancied then, that Margery was quite 
democratic—I have learned my error since. 
She seeks my society, it is true, but not from 
any particular love forme. The fact is she 
loves to talk, and as she has found me to be a 
much more patient listener than her aunt, she 
“honors” me, as Mrs. Raymond would say, 
with her company. Wonderful to relate, I 
am not so grateful for the condescension as I 
might be, for there are times when her con- 
versation is decidedly wearisome, and yet I 
can generally contrive to extract a few grains 
of wheat from the chaff, for I have only to 
turn her thoughts to Austin and her tongue 
will play upon that theme for an hour; so in 
reality she is to me the most important per- 
son in the house, and for that reason I found 
her endurable. 

One thing I elicited from her I was very glad 
to hear, and that was, that her cousin does 
not resemble his mother in any particular, 
and she ought to know, for being left an 
orphan ata very early age, she has lived in 
the family many years. ° 

But [ am forgetting my especial charges, 
Eda, Beulah and Grace Ashley, the children 
of Mrs. Raymond’s daughter, who, according 
to Margery, eloped upon her sixteenth birth- 
day; but as her choice was a good one, in 
spite of the silly manner in which they were 
united, her father forgave her, but her mother 
forbade her ever calling her by that endear- 
iug name again, partly because of her anger 
at her flight, but more particularly on account 
of the bitter disappointment that she experi- 
enced in the frustration of a favorite project, 
that of uniting her only daughter to the son 
of an old schoolmate. 

“But,” naively added Miss Liston, “the 
young man loved somebody else, and was mar- 
ried almost immediately after, so I can’t for 
the life of me see why aunt should have been 
8o dreadfully angry at Hortense.” 

It seemethat she did relent so far as to 
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obey a summons to Mrs. Ashley’s deathbed; 
and when six months after, the husband fol- 
lowed the wife, to the surprise of every one, 
she received the children beneath her roof, 
graciously remarking that they, poor things, 
were not to blame for their mother’s sin. 
Return I now to these same little ones, 
Eda, the oldest, is a remarkably pretty child 
of ten years. She is haughty and overbear- 
ing, however. In short,a miniature edition 
of her grandmother, and accordingly a great 
pet of that lady. Beulah is my favorite, part- 
ly, I expect, because Mrs. Raymond is so 
severe with her. She is not as pretty as her 
sisters, and rather backward for a girl of eight 
years, besides being subject to violent fits of 
ill-temper, but the poor child is so heart- 
broken when she is herself again, and, above 
all, is so affectionate and true, that I am really 
learning to love her. The youngest resem- 
bles an untamed colt, and is far more trouble- 
some than either of the others. Indeed, she 
has proved such asource of annoyance to her 
grandmother and cousin, that she is banished 
from that portion of the house. I have not 
yet fully decided whether she is possessed of 
a spirit of evil, or only overflowing with life 
and vivacity. The idea of calling a creature 
like her Grace! To my mind Wild-fire would 
have been a much more appropriate name. 
But then, it will not do for me to write into 
the night in this way,or I shall be sleep- 
ing in the morning when I should be up; so, 
my journal, you will have to wait until the 
wheels run a little better in the school-room ; 
then I shall not be obliged to neglect you as 
I do now, neither give you my time when I 
should be resting. Ah! these days are not 
like the old ones, but yet, I am enjoying them. 
May ist.—An afternoon to myself! how 
nice it seems. I really begin to feel the need 
of a little relaxation, and I am certain that, if 
there is not some change soon in matters and 
things, I shall be obliged to request Mrs. Ray- 
mond to give me her definition of the duties 
of a governess. I imagine that her ideas and 
mine would essentially differ, in that respect. 
This coming into the parlor to be used as a 
sort of screw in drawing music from the piano 
for the entertainment of the company isn’t to 


- my liking. Then, because she has happened 


to discover that I can embroider very well, I 
don't know that my character as governess 
eompels me to use that talent in my employ- 
er’s service. However, I don’t imagine that 
I shall make any complaints unless she 
crowds me too hard. The truth is, that I am 
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out of humor in consequence of the fright 
that I received last evening. 

1 was in the drawing-room in obedience to 
Mrs. Raymond’s commands, and at a signal 
from her seated myself at the piano. As I 
played, a gentleman sauntered up to the in- 
strument, and leaning against it looked me 
full in the face. I grew uneasy beneath the 
earnest gaze, and benevolently wished that he 
might find something more interesting to 
study, yet the fixed stare continued. At last, 
indignant at his impertinence, my hands came 
down upon the keys with a clash, and flushed 
and angry I arose from my seat. That move- 
ment seemed to recall him to himself, and to 
my unutterable confusion he sprang forward, 
exclaiming: 

“I beg your pardon, young lady, I think I 
met you, some two years since, at an exhibi- 
tion of the Misses Atherton’s school at Clifton, 
did I not? I believe that both you and my 
sister were members of the class which grad- 
uated at that time. Your playing this even- 
ing seemed very familiar, or rather your posi- 
tion, 1 can account for it now, for it was you 
who presided at the piano on that memorable 
occasion, Then I had the pleasure of seeing 
you again at the party which ended that 
agreeable day. I am correct in these remin- 
iscences, am I not, or has your wonderful re- 
semblance to some other person been the 
means of leading me into error? If the latter 
surmise is really the case, then again I beg 
your pardon.” 

“And that I should Judge would be the very 
best thing you could do,” said Margery, who 
happened to be standing near. “ The idea of 
devouring Miss Howe with your eyes, until 
she was so frightened as to be tempted to run, 
and then coming up and insisting upon it, 
that you had met her in some improbable 
place, called Clifton. Why I dare say that 
until this evening, she never saw nor heard of 
this school where you pretend you saw her 
graduate. It is really the greatest joke of the 
season; and although I think that you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. Singleton, I 
can but laugh at your coolness. Is it possi- 
ble,” she added in a lower tone, “that you 
mistook the children’s governess, for one of 
mine or my aunt’s friends ?” 

I believe that I am always possessed with a 
spirit of perverseness, although it will gener- 
ally remain tolerably quiet, but now Miss Lis- 
ton’s evident desire to make the gentleman 
understand that I did not belong to their set 
called it into life, so, in spite of the terror that 
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was at my heart, for fear that circumstances 
were going to reveal my true character, I 
stepped forward, and extending my hand, said 
coolly : . 

“Your memory has not proved treacher- 
ous in the least, Mr. Singleton. I was there, 
and now that I look at you more fully, I rec- 
ollect your countenance perfectly. The many 
changes that have taken place since then, and 
this unexpected meeting, must excuse the 
tardiness of the recognition. Your sister 
Florence and myself were then very intimate; 
but since leaving school our paths have nec- 
essarily separated. In what a position mine 
has terminated, Miss Liston has kindly in- 
formed you; her’s I suppese has been made 
beautiful by the love of a fond father, a tender 
mother, an affectionate brother and faithful 
friends ?” 

“Yes;” he rejoined, his fine eyes growing 
moist; “but our devotion was not like the 
deep love of the angels,so day by day she 
wasted away, and when the summons came, 
happy and smiling,she wenthome. Ah! Miss 
Howe, 1 understand now why you did not 
seem like a stranger ; it was because you once 
knew our darling. Will you not call upon my 
mother? You could have no surer passport 
to her favor than the fact of having been a 
friend of Florence’s. If she were not an in- 
valid, I should tell you that you might expect 
to see her to-morrow, but as it is, I hope that 
you will waive all ceremony, and come at the 
earliest opportunity. I shall inform her of 
this to me pleasant meeting; and may 1 not 
also assure her that it is your intention to 
visit her in a very few days to say the least ?” 

Before I could reply or even express my 
sympathy in the loss he had sustained in the 
death of such a sister as Florence Singleton, 
although I think that my face had revealed 
the shock that the bad news had given me, 
Margery appeared upon the scene again, say- 
ing, with an unmistakable sneer in tone and 
manner: 

“ Miss Howe, aunt wishes you to resume 
your playing, and as I doubt whether the rest 
of the gentlemen possess the wonderful mem- 
ory of Mr. Singleton, or the inclination to 
search out acquaintances of an hour, perhaps 
you may not again be interrupted.” Then, 
turning to my companion, she exclaimed, 
with a pretty pout, “I thought you said 
that your mother did not receive visitors, 
when I spoke of calling upon her the other 
day, and now I find you inviting—nay,urging 
an entire stranger to do what you wouldn’t 
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allow in me. O, consistency, thou art indeed 
a jewel, not discoverable in man. What shall 
I think of you after this, Mr. Singleton ?” 

“Anything, Miss Liston, that seemeth good 
in your sight,” he smilingly rejoined. “ You 
perceive that I trust you, even if you have 
betrayed your want of confidence in me. 
Could anything be more magnanimous ? What 
shall I do next?” 

“You may explain this conduct, which I 
object to, that is,” and she looked up with an 
arch smile which made her face truly beauti- 
ful, “ it you wish to be restored to favor.” 

“ That is easily done,” ‘he gravely answered ; 
and then noting the blush that dyed cheek 
and brow, he added, “ not reinstatement into 
your good graces, Miss Liston, for you, like 
all other ladies, are implacable, but an ex- 
planation of that behaviour which excited 
your displeasure. You are aware that my 
mother’s present ill-health arises from the 
shock which her nervous system received, in 
consequence of the death of an only daughter ; 
but you do not know how her very life was 
bound up in that of her child. To idle, curi- 
ous visitors she does deny herself, but any one 
who has ever felt any affection for Florence 
is always welcome. Miss Howe was her inti- 
mate friend at school, while you were not 
even acquainted with her, although I trust 
that, had we been residents of this city longer, 
I should not have had this tosay. This, how- 
ever, is the reason for the distinction which I 
have made. Does it not satisfy you, Mar- 
gery” 

“ Yes, of one thing, and that is, that you are 
more easily duped, than I should have sup- 
posed it possible for a gentleman of your 
sense to be. What proof have you, that this 
person who seems to interest you so greatly, 
was such a dear friend of your sister’s ? Is her 
word sufficient ?” 

I saw Mr. Singleton’s cheek flush, but, in- 
stead of replying, he glanced uneasily at me. 
Something in my iace reassured him, I think, 
for he smiled the next instant; but his com- 

panion, observing that his attention was di- 
verted, turned around, and beholding me still 
occupying my old position, she exclaimed, in 
a sharper tone than she had ever yet used in 
addressing me: 

“Miss Howe, why do you not obey orders? 
Did you not hear me request you to go to the 
piano?” 

“TI did, Miss Liston, but not feeling in a 
mood for music after the painful news which 
I have heard this night, I was waiting for an 


opportunity to ask you to excuse me to Mrs, 

Raymond. Trusting that you will do so, if 
she should happen to inquire for me again, I 
will now, with your permission, retire.” 

This, I said very calmly, although my blood 
boiled, and then with a bow as stately as the 
one with which she granted my request, I left 
the room. 

When I reached this blessed refuge, I am 
inclined to the opinion that I shed a few tears, 
and even went to the insane length of almost 
determining to‘let Margery Liston know that 
Alice Howe was other than she seemed, but 
cooler thoughts at last prevailed, and this 
afternoon the remembrance of her part in the 
affair only fills me with amusement. Poor 
Florence Singleton! and yet why should [ 
write that adjective against her name? Lite’s 
problem for her is solved. In that she is hap- 
pier than I. Ah, she was a gentle creature, 
one of earth’s sweetest, frailest flowers. 1 can 
well imagine that the angels wanted her. 
How frightened I was when her brother spoke 
of her, and yet I need not have drawn that 
sigh of relief when in the next breath he in- 
formed me ot her death, for my secret would 
have been perfectly safe in her keeping. This 
meeting company in the parlor, however, is 
dangerous. Another time I might be more 
fully recognized, and then what should I do? 
O, Heaven defend me from such an exposure. 

May 30th.—It is hardly worth while to keep 
a journal, I write in it so seldom, and yet the 
little that I do record may be amusing, even 
useful, in the future. Some days are so mo- 
notonous that even if I had the time I should 
glean nothing interesting trom them where- 
with to fill these pages. 

Next week we go to Mrs. Raymond's sum- 
mer residence, situated among the hills in the 
western part of the State. I really believe 
that the children are not any more pleased at 
the prospect than I am, and that is saying a 
great deal, for they have been almost wild 
with delight ever since the time for the change 
was decided upon. Yes, I am growing very 
weary of city sights and sounds, and longing 
for a view of emerald-tinted fields, and shaded 
valley nooks, where the violets lift their timid 
heads, and buttercups and clover bring their 
colors of crimson and gold to make the green 
earth beautiful. Ah! from the fragrant life- 
giving breezes and the wild, free warble of 
the forest birds,I shall draw that sweet 
elixir, so strengthening to heart aud brain. 
But in the glad thought of the country I must 
not let the time sip away without recording 
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several interesting incidents that have lately 
transpired. 

First of all must be an account of a battle, 
which was fought between Mrs. Raymond and 
myself, in which, strange to say, the governess 
came off conqueror. It happened in this way. 
Eda, after being remiss in two lessons, was 
exceedingly impertinent; consequently I 
locked her up in an adjoining room, telling 
her that [ should keep her.a close prisoner 
until she expressed sorrow for her improper 
conduct. Now on similar occasions, Mrs. 
Raymond had not hesitated to interfere with 
my management of the child, but on this 
morning as I turned the key upon the little 
culprit, [ mentally vowed that if the doting 
grandmother attempted to release her, she and 
I would immediately come to some sort of an 
understanding. Accordingly, when five min- 
utes later that lady walked into the school- 
room, and signified her wish to take her dar- 
ling to ride, 1 coolly informed her that she 
could not go, and then without heeding her 
stare of amazement proceeded to explain the 
offence of which the child had been guilty. 
As I expected, Mrs. Raymond listened to my 
story with supreme indifference, and then, 
without a word of comment, turned to the 
door and laid her hand upon the key, but 
before she could move it in the lock, I crossed 
the room and stood by her side, 

“ My dear madam,” I said in a firm though 
quiet tone, “if it is your intention to let Eda 
out, allow me first to inform you, upon what 
ground I stand in relation to the act. The 
instant that you open that door, you no longer 
have a governess in me. I shall consider the 
setting aside of my government a sufficient 
excuse for dissolving the contract by which I 
reinain here.” 

“Really, Miss Howe, this is extraordinary 
language,” eried my antagonist, as soon as 
she had recovered from her astonishment at 
being thus addressed. “1 confess that as yet 
I do not understand the drift of your remarks. 
Do you intend that for a threat?” and the 
frown that contracted her brow would have 
intimidated a less resolute person. But I had 
risen superior to Mrs. Raymond or her anger, 
as I looked her calmly in the face, and re- 
sumed in the same tranquil but determined 
tone: 

“Not by any means. I have simply stated 
a fact, or given you a warning if you choose 
to term it thus, and now I am perfectly will- 
ing, that you should do just as yourjudgment 
dictates. 


If it bids you indulge a naughty 
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girl in a ride, when Beulah there, whom I 
can recommend as a good one, would be de- 
lighted to go, why, it is nothing to me.” 

She stopped me with an impatient wave of 
the hand, and mused for the moment with her 
eyes bent upon the floor. I was at a loss to 
know what course she would decide upon, 
but with an air of indifference, I called Grace 
up to spell, but before the child had time to 
leave her seat, her grandmother looked at me 
with a smile, saying ina tone that she evi- 
dently intended should be very conciliatory: 

“ Miss Howe, I do really want my little girl 
very much. Can you not let her go this 
once ?” 

“ If it were the first time that you had ever 
made the request, Mrs. Raymond, I might, 


but as it is the fourth or fifth, I think that she ~ 


must remain there. Do you not see that by 
thus setting my control at naught, you are 
encouraging her in a course thateven you 
cannot curb by-and-by? She is already ex- 
tremely disobedient.” 

“ But she is so young, Miss Howe. Really 
I think that you are making altogether too 
serious a matter of it; and as I came up ex- 
pressly for her, I guess that I will venture to 
take her this time, although it shall be the 
last instance of my interfering I promise you. 
Come, isn’t that quite a concession? What 
do you say to it?” 

“The same that I said before, Mrs. Ray- 
mond. The moment that Eda Ashley crosses 
that threshold without my permission, my 
duties in this house cease. This I utter not 
in a spirit of opposition, but because my laws 
must be maintained. You perceive that the 
child is calling upon you; judging from the 
past, she fully expects you to take her part. 
Excuse me, if I say that now is a good time 
to teach her a different lesson. If you do, 
depend upon it that in the future she will be 
quite manageable.” 

Again Mrs. Raymond bent her head to read 
the floor, and for a few minutes perfect silence 
reigned; broken only by the shrill tones of 
the prisoner demanding to be let out. Pres- 
ently the lady lifted a resolute face and turned 
to the door, and then I fully expected to see 
the child bound forth in triumph; but to my 
surprise, instead of turning the key in the 


. lock, she sharply exclaimed : 


“Eda! be still, You know in what man- 
ner you can be released. When you are 
sorry for your very bad behaviour, signify as 
much to Miss Howe, and she will kindly for- 
give you.” Then turning to me, she added 
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with a smile that changed the whole expres- 
sion of her face, “ will not that do for a be- 
ginning? Believe me, I had never viewed 
the matter in this light before. Beulah, you 
shall take your sister’s place in the carriage, 
as Miss Howe suggests. Run and tell Jane 
to get you ready.” And with that the lady 
sailed from the room, closely followed by the 
delighted child, leaving me in a state of per- 
fect bewilderment. 

Cuuld it be possible that the victory was 
indeed mine? Before I had fully settled the 
point, the door again opened and Margery 
entered. What will happen next? was my 
mental query, as she walked to my side, and 
extending her hand, exclaimed: 

“Alice Howe, I am about to make an ad- 
mission. I do really believe that you are 
somebody.” 

“And pray how long is it since you arrived 
at that sage conclusion?” I inquired, with a 
laugh. 

“From the moment that you entered the 
lists against my aunt and came off conqueror. 
Why, my dear girl, there isn’t a man, woman, 
or child, who has ever made her yield her 
will to their’s as you have this morning. You 
may well be proud of your victory. I never 
enjoyed anything so much in all my life. I 
stood in the hall during the whole battle, and 
it was fun and no mistake. It seemed to be a 
hard contest though, and once I thought that 
you would get the worst of it. Why, I fairly 
held my breath at your temerity. My sym- 
pathies were all on on your side, for I have 
experienced too many defeats not to ardently 
hope that she might find a match in you. I 
could have shouted with delight when the 
tide turned. She lowered her crest in the 
_ end very gracefully, didn’t she though? 
Well, I must go,1 only came in to congratu- 
late you. Press onin the good work, and 
rest assured that if you are so fortunate as to 
change the lion into the lamb, you make me 
your debtor for life.” And then Miss Liston 
passed from the room, and I came to the con- 
clusion that I had not been dreaming after all. 

The next day as I was walking with the 
children on the Common, I met Dr. Grayson. 
How glad I was to see him; and how much 
we had to talk about. He was intending to 
call upon me in spite of my prohibition. Lu, 
it seems, is really going to become Mrs. May- 
nard. I sent Giles a great many congratula- 
tions: but alas! I could not offer any to the 
bride elect without doing violence to my con- 
science, and I fiud that my guardian views 
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the proposed marriage in the same light that 
I do. 

That evening as Mrs. Raymond had no vis- 
itors, she ordered tea to be served in the back 
parlor, and invited the children and me to sit 
down with her. Soon after we had taken our 
places, Margery, turning to me, remarked: 

“ Miss Howe, I don’t suppose that you are 
in the habit of having little girls report your 
actions to their grandmothers. Luckily for 
you, aunt is not one to encourage anything.” 

“ My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Raymond, “I 
desired you to let me explain this matter.” 
Then turning her gaze to me, she continued, 
“ Did you meet a gentleman in your walk this 
afternoon with whom you had some conver- 
sation ?” 

“TI did,” I answered, coloring a little, for I 
did not know what question might come next, 

“Well, our young Eda here is very much 
shocked because that person kissed her gov- 
erness.” 

I think that the ringing laugh with which I 
greeted this announcement must have dis- 
pleased Mrs. Raymond, for her lips froze 
again into their olden expression, and she 
said, rather severely: 

“ Really, Miss Howe, I do not see anything 
particularly amusing in that. Is it the truth, 
or not ?” 

“My dear madam,” I quietly replied, “I 
should be very sorry if Eda were capable of 
telling a falsehood. Her statement is per- 
fectly correct, and I doubt not that if the 
gentleman were present he would plead guilty 
to the accusation, which she brings against - 
him; but when I add that he is of a very ven- 
erable appearance, and a person whom I com- 
monly address by the endearing term of father, 
in consequence of his having acted in that ca- 
pacity for several years, and because of the 
filial affection with which I regard him, I pre- 
sume that you will exonerate me from the 
charge of impropriety in allowing his saluta- 
tion and even returning it.” 

“Certainly, Miss Howe. Eda, bring me no 
more stories in relation to the acts of your 
governess,” 

One more incident, and then I must go to 
rest. This morning upon entering the school- 
room, I found Eda and Beulah already there, 
but engaged in so violent a dispute as not to 
be aware of the precise moment in which I 
appeared upon the scene. In crossing the 
floor from the door to my desk, I heard these 
words in Beulah’s quick, impatient tone: 

“But indeed I shall, you great, hatefal 
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thing, and if you don’t believe it, why then 
you can just wait and see.” 

Eda’s reply came in that slow, exasperating 
way, which she at times assumed. “ Of course 
you will, my dear. Uncle Austin’s wife would 
be sure to want such a beautiful, sweet-tem- 
pered girl as you. In fact, 1 think that you 
would do to put among the parlor ornaments.” 

Scarcely were the taunting words spoken, 
than Beulah’s tiny hand was clenched and in 
the air. My voice, however, caused the up- 
lifted arm to fall, and the next instant the ex- 
cited child had hidden her face in the folds of 
my dress, and was sobbing as though her 
heart would break, while I turned to her 
sister for an explanation. 

“O, we were only talking about living with 
Uncle Austin and Miss Howard, the lady who 
is to be his wife, when Beulah got mad, as she 
always does,” was the response which my 
questions elicited. 

This evening when Margery asked me how 
I had got along with the children to-day, I 
told her of the little affair of this morning, 
and then waited for her comments. For a 
few minutes she indulged in a perfect parox- 
ysm of mirth, and then said: 

“ What abominable little pitchers they are. 


_I am sure I had no idea that they knew any- 


thing about Austin’s entanglement, neither 
does aunt suspect it,I know. I must tell her, 
so that she can put a stop to such interesting 
conversations in the future. You see, Alice,” 
—she has grown very friendly since that affair 
with Mrs. Raymond,—* this is a sort of a 
secret; but since you belong to the family, 
and the children have divulged what they 
have, I may as well tell you the rest. It 
seems that my cousin had an uncle ;—fortu- 
nately he wasn’t any relation to me—whom 
people called very eccentric. Crazy, in my 
opinion, would have been a niore appropriate 
word. Well, this person possessed great 
wealth, and dying, bequeathed it all to his 
nephew and an adopted daughter, Delphine 
Howard, on condition that they joined hands 
before the altar; but, if one refused to marry 
the other, then, as a sort of healing balm, the 
whole prtperty went to the rejected lady or 
gentleman, whichever it might be. Wasn’t 
that absurd ?” 

I think that if Margery had not been so 
much interested in the story which she was 
relating, the vehement “yes” which came 
from the very depths of my heart would at 
least have provoked her wonder, but as it 
was she saw in me only an attentive listener. 


“TI do really believe that Austin would 
never. have stayed in Europe all this time, if 
it hadn’t been for that odious will,” was her 
next remark. “This having a wife picked 
out for them, is not apt to suit young men 
you know. To be sure, the girl may be pretty 
and amiable and all that, but I fancy that my 
cousin is one, who never would see any beau- 
ty or goodness in anything thus forced upon 
him; and between you and I,I am half in- 
clined to the opinion that she is just the re- 
verse of all this. At all events, it looks as 
though her father feared that she would never 
get a husband unless he provided for her in 
this manner. Well, I suppose that Austin 
will marry her, for I know that his mother 
will never consent to his giving up the prop- 
erty; but if the poor thing is fondly imagining 
that she will be happy in that relation, I fear 
she is destined to be woefully disappointed. 
Don’t you think I wanted aunt to invite her 
here, so that we might see what sort of a crea- 
ture she is, but she answered in her grand 
way, that she preferred that Austin should do 
his own wooing, although I don’t believe but 
what she is just as curious about her as I am. 
What! going, Miss Howe? Well, I hope that 
you have found my story entertaining. It 
helps to prove the assertion, that romance is 
not all confined to the pages of a novel. 
What a brilliant color you have. Don’t you 
come down to the parlor looking like that, 
unless you want to make me jealous.” And 
with her merry laugh ringing in my ears, I 
walked to my room, and looking in the glass, 
indulged in the following reflections: 

“Pretty! I should hope I am not pretty. 
And so Austin Raymond is an exile on my 
account, and I am supposed to be unable to 
enter the matrimonial state, unless he conde- 
scends to open the gate forme! Really, this 
is refreshing. No wonder that my cheeks are 
hot. Ah! Margery, your cousia may not find 
so willing a bride as you think.” And with 
this parting remark I turned from the mirror. 
Half an hour laterI wasin such an amiable 
mood, that I accompanied Eda to a juvenile 
concert. 

June 25th.—Horror of horrors! Austin 
Raymond has come home. There, let me 
stop to take breath and see how the astound- 
ing fact looks on paper, and then I will pro- 
ceed to relate the manner in which we were 
all surprised. 

This morning Eda importuned for a holiday, 
and as she has been a very good girl lately, 
and her grandmother was willing, I granted 
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her request. Beulah and Grace were as much 
pleased at the idea as their sister; so books 
were laid aside with more haste than order, 
hats and shawls brought forth as speedily, and 
then we started for a walk, the children stip- 
ulating that it should be a long one, to which 
I readily agreed. How clear and beautiful 
the sky was, and how gently the fragrant 
zephyrs touched our parted lips. Surely on 
this morning of all mornings, Nature’s cup 
contained a rich, rare draught. There seem- 
ed to be no enjoyment, however, without 
some alloy; and the soft glory of the hills and 
vales, that filled one with a happy, dreamy 
languor, excited Grace to such a degree as to 
render her unmanageable. For a time, I en- 
deavored to exercise some control over her, 
but no sooner did we come in sight of a brook, 
than off went shoes and stockings, and in went 
the little madcap, a perfect picture of delight, 
and my words were no more heeded, than the 
passing winds; and as for laying a hand on 
her, I might just as well have attempted to 
catch the birds over my head. At last, per- 
ceiving that her dress was likely to leave her, 
in consequence of her persevering efforts to 
plunge through every thicket that came in 
our way, I concluded that we had better turn 
our steps in the direction of home. Eda and 
Beulah rather objected to this; but when I 
pointed out the condition of their sister, and 
informed them that we could have a nice walk 
at twilight, leaving all naughty girls safely 
locked in the house, they cheerfully acquiesced. 
Grace caught my words, softly as they were 
spoken, and dashing up a hill, the brow of 
which overhung a gorge, threatened to 
throw herself over if I did not say that she 
might go too. Before I could reply, I saw 
her fling her arms wildly up, and then a start- 
led shriek broke from her lips, and she was 


gone. 

I do not know how I reached the spot, but 
the next instant I was looking down upon her 
white face, just below me. The sight was so 
different from what I expected, that I felt re- 
lieved, even though she did hang by so frail a 
tenure as her torn dress. Ah! Grace, the run- 
ning among briers and brambles proved your 
salvation, after all. 

What followed next seems like a dream, al- 
though I recollect grasping a little bush that 
grew near the edge of the cliff, and then reach- 


ing down with my other hand, and of present- 


ly lifting the child to the bank. 
Then, I suppose I fainted, for I have no re- 
membrance of anything else, until I found my- 


self by the side of a rivulet, reclining in the 
arms of a strange gentleman, with my face 
wet with water, and Eda kneeling upon the 
ground with one of my hands clasped in her's, 
while Beulah stood at a little distance weep- 
ing upon Grace’s neck. Altogether, I think 
that we must have formed quite a picturesque 
group, and I believe that I staggered to my 
feet with some light remark upon my lips, 
The stranger looked very grave, as he replied: 

“Mournful would be a better adjective, 
Have you forgotten that it came near being 
tragic ?” 

I shivered and sank down, weak and ghost- 
ly again, for his words had brought back the 
whole scene, and even now, while I write I 
grow sick and faint with the remembrance of 
the caved bank and that little form hanging 
so helplessly over the jaws of death. It is 
said that there is no event so bad but what 
some good may result from it. So when 
Grace crept to my side, and, kissing me pas- 
sionately on either cheek, whispered in broken 
accents ; 

“ Please, Miss Howe, I will never be naugh- 
ty any more,” I folded her in my arms with 
the idea stirring in my mind, that perhaps this 
thing, awful as it was, might bring a blessing 
in its train. 

I was now able to walk after a fashion, but 
my nerves were in such a condition, that when 
the gentleman with a quiet air of authority 
bade me take his arm,I obeyed without a 
word. No sooner were we in the public road, 
however, than I informed him that I should 
not trouble him to attend me further, as I was 
quite restored, and could do very well with- 
out his assistance. He smiled at this, and 
looking into my face, said, in a voice of rare 
depth and sweetness : 

“I might question your truth, if yow were 
notalady. As it is, your trembling step be- 
lies your words. I think, therefore, that I 
shall be under the agreeable necessity of ac- 
companying you for a little longer; at least, 
until I reach my destination, which fortunate- 
ly is in the same direction as yours.” 

While he was speaking, I for the first time 
surveyed him. Whata tall,symmetrical form 
he had! His eyes were frank and fearless, 
and as deeply, darkly blue as the sky over our 
heads, although I fancied that they could 
flash and grow black when pride or passion 
stirred their owner. His hair was of that 
beautiful shade of auburn so rarely seen, and 
the full beard and moustache that he wore 
were of the same color. O, but he was hand- 
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some! but then disagreeable things are. 
For several minutes we walked on in siléh 
and then I inquired in a jesting tone: ‘ 

“Pray tell me, did you drop from the 
clouds? I know that a gentleman is consid- 
ered an indispensable requisite in case a lady 
faints, bat I can’t understand how you man- 
aged to appear upon the scene, in the oppor- 
tune manner that you did.” 

“ It is easily explained,” he rejoined, witha 
laugh. “I was walking from the depot, to a 
villa up yonder, and as I neared this vicinity, 
the cries of the children attracted my atten- 
tion. I reached the spot, however, only to 
bear your unconscious form from the place, 
although I saw you lift the little one to the 
bank, and the wonder with which I regarded 
such an exhibition of strength in one apparent- 
ly so slight and delicate, has not yet abated.” 

“O, we don’t realize what we are capable 
of until circumstances develop our powers,” I 
answered lightly, at the same time wishing 
that he would drop the subject, for I felt [had 
quite enough of it, for one day at least. 

At this moment Beulah called out in a 
grieved tone,“ Why, Ella Ashley, you have 
lost that beautiful bouquet you gathered in 
the meadow.” 

“ I know it,” replied her sister, “ but as there 
are other flowers where those came from, I 
don’t much care.” 

“ Philosophical!” said my companion, with 
asmile. Then he added, “ that name, Ashley, 
has given me an idea. Do tell me if Iam 
right in believing that these are the grand- 
children of Mrs. Raymond ?” 

“Your supposition is quite correct,” I re- 
joined, a little surprise manifest both in face 
and voice. 

“And are you Margery Liston ?” 

“No, I am their governess ; but if you wish 
to see a miniature edition of her, look at that 
smallest girl.” 

“Indeed! are they then so much alike? 
Well, I don’t know but the eyes and mouth 
are similar. Margery hado’t so much fire 
about her though, I am thinking.” This was 
said in a musing tone. 

“You are familiar,” I thought. Then I 
exclaimed aloud, “Pardon my curiosity, sir, 
but is not Mrs. Raymond’s villa the one that 
you alluded to a short time since as the ex- 
tent of your walk ?” 

“Yes,” he smilingly answered, “and if my 
memory serves me right, this is the place.” 

I responded to his remark by turning into 
the entrance, at the same time wondering who 


he could be. Miss Liston was on one of the 
terraces, flitting like a bird in and out among 
the flowers. She looked up presently, and 
seeing us approaching, came down the avenue 
to meet us. As she drew near I saw her face 
undergo a change, but I was not prepared to 
have her dart forward and throw herself into 
the stranger’s arms, crying out: 

“ Why, Austin Raymond! in the name of all 
that’s wonderful, where did you come from ?” 

Did her exclamation stun me? I think 
it must have done so, for I have no recollec- 
tion of how I reached my room; and the din- 
ner bell rang, while I was still pondering upon 
the astounding fact that Austin Raymond had 
really returned home. This afternoon I sought 
an interview with his mother, and though she 
even kissed me in the exuberance of her 
gratitude, that I had been so fortunate as to 
save her grandchild’s life, yet when I pleaded 
to be released from my engagement, she 
grew cold and hard again, and peremptorily 
refused to entertain my request for one in- 
stant, unless I could by some very good rea- 
son satisfy her that she ought to. Of course, 
I could not tell her that it was on her son’s 
account that I desired to leave, so I went 
from her presence dumb. Well, October will 
soon be here, and then I shall be free to put 
miles between Austin Raymond and me, In 
the meantime, I will keep out of his way as 
much as possible, and hope and pray that no 
evil chance may betray my secret. If he should 
find out who I am, I verily believe that the 
shame and mortification would kill me. O, the 
very thought makes me shiver. 

July 30th.—Ah! how true it is that we may 
plan and contrive, and think what we will do 
to accomplish a certain object, and then when 
the time for action comes, some circumstance 
which has never once entered into our caleu- 
lations will compel us to do entirely different 
from what we first intended. Thus it was 
with me. I laugh now, as I look upon the 
resolution that I wrote a month since, where- 
by I determined to keep away from Austin 
Raymond. I did not take into consideration 
then, that the children might become such 
intense admirers of their uncle, as never to be 
willing to have him out of their sight. Such 
has really been the case ; and, instead of he and 
I living as strangers, as I fully decided we 
should, he has been dragged into all of our 
rides, walks and conversations, by those little 
tormentors, until Iam almost ready to for- 
swear the whole race. ‘ 

Even the school-room isn’t free from his 
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intrusion; but yesterday morning I put my 
foot down in such a manner that I don’t be- 
lieve that he will dare to show his face there 
again. I was setting some copies, and look- 
ing up suddenly, beheld all three of the chil- 
dren in imminent danger of breaking blood- 
vessels, in consequence of their efforts to check 
the laughter that convulsed then. Turning 
in the direction of their gaze, I met the grave 
face, but roguish blue eyes of Mr. Raymond, 
and provoked as I was, I could not but ad- 
mire the graceful ease of his attitude, as he 
lounged ‘on the window-sill, with his little 
spaniel, and the pretty Maltese kitten seated 
demurely before him. What performances he 
had been putting them through, I know not. 
Crossing the room, I laid my hand upon the 
gentleman’s arm, when he exclaimed with a 
saucy smile: 

“Don’t you think that my pupils are as 
well-behaved as those little monkeys in 
yonder?” No sooner were these words spok- 
en, than the sedate creatures were off ona 
race. I laughed. 

“My presence excites your scholars, in 
about the same ratio that yours does mine,” I 


said, gaily. * Please to remember that fact in 


the future, Mr. Raymond, and I presume that 
we shall each prosper much better in our de- 
partments. Good morning.” And with that 
I shut down the window, leaving teacher and 
pupils to race or reflect together. Which 


they did, I have not been informed. At any 
tate, the troublesome uncle did not disturb 


me again that day, for which forbearance up- 
on his part, I was devoutly grateful. 

Margery is very much disgusted because 
her cousin has not the same curiosity to see 
his chosen bride that she has; and the smiles 
with which Mrs. Raymond first greeted the 
wanderer have given place to all the old stern- 
ness, in consequence of his delinquency in not 
seeking the lady, whom her brother fancied 
would be just the one to make his nephew a 
happy man. O, fatal mistake! In the mean- 
time, that interested individual seems to en- 
dure all their frowns and reproaches with the 


most inperturbable good humor, if I except 
this morning, when in passing through the 
hall, I heard him exclaim in aloud and angry 
tone: 

“Confound Delphine Howard! I don’t 
care a straw if she is beautiful and accom- 
plished ; but I don’t imagine that she is either. 
At any rate, I wouldn't marry her, te she was 
worth her weight in gold.” 

Back again up stairs I went with a smile 
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lips, and this thought stirring in my 

“Much obliged to you for your fiat- 
tering opinion of my humble self, Austin Ray- 
mond; and with regard to your good wishes, 
I would return them from the very depths of 
my soul, if it were ladylike.” 

But, after all, it isn’t pleasant to be an object 
of abhorrence, and the feeling that I was hat- 
ed by any human being made the tears come. 
Yes, I know that was why my cheeks were 
flushed and wet. Not that I cared for that 
particular gentleman’s approval. 0, no! for 
if he disliked me, I certainly scorned him, so 
in that we at least were even. Ten minutes 
ldter, while my eyes were yet humid, Margery 
came rushing into the room, without the cer- 
emony of knocking, and throwing herself into 
a chair, cried out, despairingly: 

“O Alice, what shall I do? Cousin Aus- 
tin has frustrated all my plans. Would you 
believe it, the great obstinate fellow threatens 
to write to Miss Howard, and inform her that 
it is his wish to be released from the contract 
whereby his uncle ‘bound him to her. I de- 
clare, I wonder that the boy wasn’t too stub- 
born to grow up. Did you ever see such an 
absurd creature ?” 


Of course I answered that I never did, and 
at the same time, felt perfectly delighted that 
he was such a ridiculous person, for with the 
property secured to me, shouldn’t I accom- 
plish all that ever seemed to ime desirable? 


To be sure! Ah! things were working very 


nicely, after all, 

“1 would give considerable to know if he 
has fallen in love with any of the fair travel- 
ling companions, that he has talked so much 
about,” exclaimed Margery, after a minute’s 
silence. 

“Do you really think that he has?” I in- 
quired, turning to my trunk. and converting 
order into confusion, by diligently searching 
for something that was not there, nor ever 
had been. 

“No, upon second thought, I do not con- 
sider it at all probable, for when he first came 
home, I believe be fully intended to visit 


Delphine Howard immediately, but postpon- 
ing it from day to day has made him rather 
dread it, I suppose, and I don’t mach wonder.” 

Why did my heart beat so fast when I asked 
that simple question? And was it her words 
that calmed the tumult? Now I thiuk of it, I 
am sure that this important organ was as tran- 


quil as could reasonably be expected, consider- 
ing that Miss Liston was moving up and 
down the room like a small tornado. 
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“O dear!” she wailed. “I did so want to 
have a bride in the house; and now I don’t 
believe that Austin ever will marry. So all 
my visions of misty veils and orange blossoms 
are hopelessly fading away, to say nothing of 
the delightful wedding parties and extensive 
tour that I had planned.” 

Her mournful tone and manner struck me 
as so supremely ridiculous that I burst into a 
laugh, at which she looked half offended, but 
without appearing to take notice of it, I said, 
mischievously : 

“Why, Margery, I don’t think that the case 
is so very bad, after all. Why not still carry 
out your programme bettered by one altera- 
tion? Wear the bridal wreath yourself, 
instead of going as an attendant.” 

To my surprise, she did not reply to my 
suggestion with asmile and a jest, but paused 
in her walk, a perfect picture of blushing 
confusion. So my random shot had told. I 
was astonished. The next instant, Miss Lis- 
ton was herself again, although her voice 
trembled slightly, as she said: 

“Well, Alice,¥ am half inclined to adopt 


your advice, At all events, I don’t imagine 
that there will be any living with aunt, if 
Austin persists in his insane determination. 
By the way, my dear, don’t you believe that 
you had better talk to him? Perhaps your 
words might have some effect.” 

I opened my eyes.’ Margery’s face was 
very grave, She was at least serious in her 
proposition. . 

“You forget,” I said, hurriedly, “ that he is 
not aware that I know anything about his 
affairs.” 

“SoIdid. Thank you for reminding me. 
No, you must not make even the most distant 
allusion to the matter, for if he should discover 
that I have given you any information with 
regard to that hateful will, I am afraid I 
should not get off as easily as Beulah did yes- 
terday, when she inquired if he did not wish 
that it was you instead of Miss Howard that 
he had got to marry. How quickly he put 
her out of his arms, and with what a face he 
turned to his mother, desiring to know if all 
of the servants as well as the children were 
acquainted with that particular portion of his 
history; and if they were not, if they had not 
better be called in and regaled with the choice 
tivbit, I think that it was the remembrance 
of that scene that made him so violent this 
morning. Well, it seems too bad that that 


girl should have all the property—only an 
adopted child, too; but I don’t see as it can be 


helped. There, the carriage is at the door, 
and I suppose that you and Austin have got 
to take those young ladies out to ride. They 
don’t give you a moment’s peace, do they? 
After you return, if you happen to have a little 
leisure, I will tell you about myself. In the 
meantime, farewell.” And away she went to 
the privacy of her own room. 

I am very sure that I hate Austin Raymond. 
This evening Arthur Singleton called; and 
when he entered the room and F saw the glad 
light burn in Margery’s eyes and glow upon 
her cheeks, I knew very well what she wished 
to tell me, and I said very softly in my heart, 
“ God bless them!” 

Sept. 12th.— Have .I entered an enchanted 
realm since last I wrote upon these pages? I 
am almost inclined to the belief that I have. 
What a strange, inconsistent creature I am! 
To think that the stone which the builders re- 
jected should after all become the head of the 
corner. No wonder that the blood creeps 
hotly into your cheeks, Delphine Howard; 
why, even I am ashamed of you. So this is 
the end of all your bitter rebelling! Does the 


world contaia no higher bliss than being the 


wife of Austin Raymond! O, human nature! 
who shall boast a knowledge of thy mysteries ? 
Yes, my feet have turned into a new path, 
which leads me over glory-crowned heights, 
and through fragrant valleys, where the sky 


wears a softer tint, and the sunshine drifts 


more goldenly over the green earth, Now, 
the fulfilling of Uncle Franklin's will seems to 
me to be the sum of all happiness. 

It was a long time, however, before I ac- 
knowledged this even to my own heart. Ah! 
how well I remember that beautiful morning 
when the thought first dawned upon me that 
Austin Raymond was interested in the poor 
governess. That Delphine Howard would 
ever have a rival in Alice Howe I never 
imagined, This was how I learned the fact. 
I was seated in the library reading, and some- 
how or other I managed to drifl away into 
dream-land. How long I remained there I 
know not, but I suddenly awoke to flad Austin 
Raymond standing before me, with a look in 
his eyes such as I had never seen there before, 
and which burned down into the depths of my 
heart, as if it would call up an answering 
glance into the blackness of my own. The 
next moment he was the calm, self-possessed 


gentleman again, all unconscious that he had 
thrilled me with a new life, and kindled a fire 
upon the altar of my soul, which death itself 
could never quench, 
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“Miss Howe,” he said, drawing a chair to 
my side, “I heard you remark the other 
evening that you had never been over the 
forest road, and consequently could not offer 
an opinion upon the beauty of the scenery 
which Margery was so animatedly descanting 

_ upon. It struck me then, that such ignorance 
of the most charming portion of our country 
was deplorable, and that at the very earliest 
opportunity I would make Selim’s swift feet 
bear you to that vicinity. We have splendid 
moonlight evenings now, and perhaps to-night 
will be the best time to go. What say you, 
shall we have an early tea and then be off?” 

“T should like it very much,” I answered, 
“if your mother is willing. As for the 
children, they will be overjoyed.” 

“Hang the children!” he muttered, a slight 
frown contracting his brow. 

“ That is a fine wish for a tender and affec- 
tionate uncle,” I said, archly. He laughed. 

“Well, the fact is, Alice, I wanted the 
troublesome comforts to remain at home this 
time.” 

“ And so you are going to dispose of them 
in that way? convenient, very! But as I am 
their governess, and in a manner responsible 
for their well-being, I think that I shall take 
them along, for fear that your amiable wish 
may be echoed, and thus my pupils come to 
grief during our absence.” 

“I have an extremely bright idea, Miss 
Howe! Put them all to bed, out of harm’s 
way, before you start.” 

“ Such a summary proceeding upon my part 
would be viewed with the greatest indignation, 
even by Grace,” I answered, laughing; “and 
as for our ladylike Eda, her uncle may con- 
sider himself a fortunate man that she did not 
hear his careless remark, for she remembers 
all such things.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Raymond entered the 
room, and her son, always polite and defer- 
ential to her, sprang up and offered her a 
chair, and then leaning over the back of it, 
said, pleadingly: 

“ Mother dear, I have been trying to per- 
suade Miss Howe to ride out with me this 
evening, and for once to leave the children at 
home; but as yet I have been unsuccessful. 
Will you not add your entreaties to mine? 
Must she not only have charge of them during 
study hours, but every time that she stirs out 
for a little recreation, be compelled to listen 
to their abominable chatter, or to keep a 

watchful eye upon their movements lest they 
soil their clothes or break their necks ?” 
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“Gently! gently! my son. Miss Howe, as 
you are not one of the complaining sort, there 
are moments when I quite forget that any- 
thing can trouble you. Will you not there- 
fore show that you excuse my neglect of this 
matter, by riding with Austin to-night, leaving 
the children with Jane and me? Iknow that 
we shall not be their dear. governess, but I 
presume that they will live until you return, 
and perhaps appreciate you all the more, when 
you do come back.” And with this extremely 
complimentary speech, Mrs. Raymond settled 
into her chair, looking as though she thought 
that the matter was fully decided. And so it 
was, for although I mentally queried if she 
were not an unwise woman, I made no further 
objection to the arrangement, not even when 
that look in Austin’s eyes drew my heart into 
mine. 

I have nothing to say about that ride, only 
that as yet itis the brightest spot that has 
been woven into the web of my life. I look 
back over these last days reverently, for on 
every one of them is written—* Austin Ray- 
mond loves me.” Blissful fact! I have read 
it in the soft blue eye, in the caressing, musi- 
cal voice, and in the lingering touch of his 
hand, but as yet the winning, tender lips have 
never syllabled it. I know what seals them. 
He writhes a little at the thought that I am 
only a governess, but the native purity of that 
great, strong heart will assert itself at last, 
and then Delphine Howard will be proud of 
her hero. O, happy thought, that sent me 
forth to test him! 

Others besides myself have discovered the 
gentleman’s growing interest in the poor 
governess, and so next week I am going home. 
To be sure my engagement is not quite ended, 
but Mrs. Raymond, poor soul, is so distracted 

by her son’s singular conduct that she has 
politely intimated that she thinks I need a 
vacation, and I have quietly acceded to her 
proposal. How relieved she looked. She is 
far too grateful, and also too much of a lady, 
to be rude or unkind in her dismissal, but 
that she will draw a sigh of relief when I am 
fairly out of the house, and an old and ugly 
duenna settled in my place, is very manifest. 

Sept. 16th.—Only one more record in dear, 
beautiful Clover-Nook, for when the hills are 
crowned with the morrow’s sunshine, you and 
I, my journal, will be speeding in the direction 
of New York. Ah! I shall always love this 
spot, and yet, strange to say, as I write of leav- 
ing it, a smile lays on my lips, and, more singu- 
lar still, I do not believe that the world holds a 
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happier heart than mine is to night. An 
hour since I was sad, and asI stood in the 
drawing-room looking out into the purple twi- 
light, I wondered if I was ever to battle with 
doubts and fears, and the answer came; not 
from the depths of my own soul, but in the 
deep, musical voice of Austin Raymond, and 
thus as the sky blossomed into beauty, so did 
I go forth from the darkness into the light, to 
dwell therein forevermore. But if his words 
filled me with joy unspeakable, they struck 
pain and dismay into the heart of another; for 
no sooner had he poured out the eloquent 
story of his love, than there was a movement 
in an adjoining recess and Mrs. Raymond 
stood before us. 

“ Austin,” she said, and her voice trembled, 
“T had no intention of being a listener to your 
revelation, but I fell asleep on yonder lounge, 
and your words aroused me. It is too late 
for me to call you rash and ungenerous in 
making this proposition without consulting 
me; but I can beg of Alice to hesitate before 
she accepts you. Doyou love him, child? If 
80, do you wish him to give up home, friends 
and wealth for your sake ? or are you unselfish 
enough not to take advantage of his moment- 
ary passion, but to bid him for his own good 
remain where he is, while you go your way, 
and each forget the other? Believe me, it is 
the wisest course, for, as sure as you do marry, 
grief and misery will follow you. I have done 
now. When you have settled this matter, let 
me know whether I still have a son.” And 
with these words she hurried to leave the 
apartment, but my hand stayed her. 

“Mrs, Raymond,” I exclaimed, “there is 
not more pride in your nature than there is in 
mine. Think you, then, that I would ever 
become Austin’s wife, knowing that you would 
never receive me as such? O madam, you 
did not understand Alice Howe, if you dream- 
ed that thing possible. Ifthe day ever comes 
when you give your full and free consent to 
my marriage with your son,I shall be most 
happy; until then he will be to me as a 
stranger.” 

“O Alice, Alice! what are you saying?” 
cried the dear voice, in an agony of supplica- 
tion. “Would you doom me to a life un- 
cheered by your presence? Can you not trust 
me, my darling? I want no mother, nor no 
friends that can look with scorn upon you. 
If you refuse to be my wife through their 
intervention, I swear that the home that has 
known me, shall henceforth know me no more 
forever.” 


O the pain that crept into Mrs. Raymond’s 
eyes, and contracted her face. 

“ Austin,” I said, gravely, “do not give me 
reason to regret that I have ever met you, as 
I certainly shall, if I find that Iam sowing 
the seeds of discord between you and your 
mother. Your first duty isto her. Do you 
not see that it is affection for you that makes 
her seem harsh? Would you wound her unto 
death? After all, will your lot be any harder 
than mine? Surely if a woman can endure 
the inevitable with patience and resignation, 
aman ought to. But, O my beloved, anchor 
your sou! in the thought, that if it is decreed 
that you and I are to walk life’s path together, 
no mortal possesses the power to keep us sep- 
arate. Take courage, then, my own, and also 
this comfort, if you will, that if you do not 
call me wife, no other man ever shall.” 

O, the grief and passion in that face as he 
bent and kissed my lips, and then turning to 
his mother, said: 

“ She has spoken, if not wisely, at least well, 
so I take back my hasty words, and am your 
son again.” 

For an answer, she laid her hand caressing- 
ly upon his head, while the love and tender- 
ness in her eyes was unspeakable. Presently 
she looked at me, exclaiming in a voice of 
strange sweetness : 

“ Alice, your lesson is not entirely lost; still 
my pride is not quite conquered, and now I 
am going to ask you todo something that 
will be harder than all the rest. Will you put 
my boy on a two months’ probation, and tell 
him—for he obeys your commands better than 
mine now—that during that time he must 
visit Delphine Howard and strive earnestly to 
like her? If you will do this, and at the end 
of that period his heart still clings to you, I 
will no longer oppose you.” 

“O mother,” groaned Austin, “ you must 
think me extremely changeable.” 

“ Shall I put you to the test ?” I said, gaily. 
“Yes, I think that I will. So be prepared to 
report yourself in two months, or else send 
me an invitation to your wedding ;” and with 
a laugh at the unexpected turn which affairs 
had taken, but which both mother and son 
probably interpreted as evincing a fear of a 
rival, I left the room. What will they say at 
the denouement ? 

Oct. 10th.—Well! the mask has fallen, and 
Alice Howe the governess is transformed into 
Delphine Howard the heiress. A change that, 
after the first surprise was. over, seemed to 


satisfy everybody, I shall never forget that 
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afternoon that Austin Raymond’s card was 
brought up, and I descended in my new—or 
rather old—character to meet him. He did 
not know me when I first entered the room, 
but the next instant his face was a sight to 
see; and now, O my journal, he has the im- 
pudence to say that Delphine Howard in her 
curls and silk, is much better-looking than 
Alice Howe in her sober dress and plainly 
braided hair. Ah, I fear that his mother’s ad- 
vice is being followed, and that his old love is 
in danger of being deserted for the new. O 
how I recalled all his naughty speeches about 
my otber half, and how meekly he received 
my chidings, until he happened to think that 
perhaps I had not always entertained the 
same opinion of Austin Raymond that I do at 
the present time; and then my mouth waa 
shut, and as a vision of these pages rose up 
before me, I changed the subject. 

What would I not have given to have been 
present, when my mama that is to be received 
a note from her dutiful son, informing her that 
after a week’s acquaintance with Miss How- 
ard, he had come to the conclusion, as had 
also the lady, that it was expedient—indeed 
desirable—that the conditions of her brother’s 
will should be fulfilled at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; and with a view to arranging all 
necessary preliminaries, it was the wish of his 
dear Delphine, that she and Margery would 
honor her with a visit as soon as they could 
possibly make it convenient. 

Ah! I think that in the midst of Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s joy at this unexpected announcement, 
her thoughts sadly reverted to the poor con- 
fiding Alice ; and perhaps for a moment she felt 
that her son was just the least bit in the world 
contemptible, but her letter betrayed none of 
this. Margery’s on the contrary was bursting 
with indignation; and Austin declared that 
never in his life had his little cousin given him 
quite such a scolding. She certainly was not 

choice in the epithets that she applied to him, 
and the pictures that she drew of the poor 


deserted governess would surely have made 
us weep if we had not been so much amused. 
She thanked her stars that her Arthur was 
not such a mercenary wretch; and heartily 
hoped that if wealth ever did take to itself 
wings, at least a portion of his might fly away. 
She began her letter by stating that she should 
not visit Miss Howard until she was absolutely 
obliged to, but, Margery-like, she wound up 
with the remark, that the following week she 
hoped to have a look at the girl who hadn’t 
the spirit to say no to Austin Raymond. 

I must confess, that I was particularly anx- 
ious with regard to my personal appearance, as 
the hour drew near in which I was to receive 
my distinguished visitors, and at last when 
Lu—now Mrs. Maynard—came up to ioform 
me that they had arrived, I turned away from 
the glass with a despairing gesture, feeling 
that I had never looked so wretchedly before. 
But Lu, who can afford to compliment now, 
declared that I was charming; an opinion, 
that I saw with a flutter was verified in the 
eyes of Austin as I met him in the hall. The 
next instant, leaning on that strong arm, I 
stood before his mother. 

“Miss Howe!” she exclaimed, with a 
bewildered glance at my costly robe. 

* Ard,” said my companion, with a smile; 
“the fact is, mother, the sly puss never told 
her whole name. Now let me introduce to 
you Alice Delphine Howard your governess, 
and yet the adopted child of Uncle Franklin. 
In short, the lady who could not get a hus- 
band unless she was disposed of by will, eh, 
Margery.” 

Explanations followed; and at last we set- 
tled down into the quiet calmness of the old 
days. A fortnight hence we go to Boston, for 
in three weeks Margery becomes Mrs. Single- 
ton. It is decided now that with the dawning 
of the new year, dear Uncle Franklin's wishes 
shall be realized, and so through much tribu- 
lation I have emerged at last into the perfect 
day. 
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I read them again and again, 
For to me their every word 
Is like a note of a lovely strain 
In the leafy greenwood heard. 


Although hidden the songster there, 
Yet we know the music well; 

And stand entranced in the summer air 

By the magic of its spell. 


Thus her dear face I may not see, 
But the music in these lines 

Is sweet as a wild-bird song to me, 
Or a Sabbath even’s chimes. 


So I keep them all together, 
And when with grief opprest, 

I bring my treasures forth, and ever 

They hush my soul's unrest. 
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L’AUTOMNE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


A glory rests o’er all the sea and land; 
The hills are folded in a robe of mist; 
Across the hyaline by daylight spanned, ~ 
The clouds are wrought of clearest amethyst ; 
The languid air is heavy with the sweet 
Of summer flowers, dying ‘neath our feet. 


The royal Autumn, queenly in her pride, 

Comes forth attended by a fairy train; 
About her all the softest odors glide, 

Sweet music chants for her its low refrain ; 
We catch her noiseless footfalls ’neath the shade, 
And mark the sunshine by her presence made. 


Our life is launched upon a sea of dreams, 
Above whose misty depths we float serene; 
We revel in the light that o’er us beams, 
As on we glide, the sea and sky between. 
The dew of morn upon our pathway lies, 
And evening wraps us in her Tyrian dyes. 


Rich globes of honeyed sweets hang in the sun, 
Their ruby blushes deepening day by day; 

From all the golden summer they have won 
The treasured store so deftly hid away. 

With nectared lip and downy cheek, they shine, 

A sumptuous banquet for a taste divine. 


The winds are hushed to stillness; on the air 
There falls the drowsy hum of insect life; 
The droning beetle hurls, with little care, 
His whirring lance of sound amid the strife ; 
Our lives flow on towards the sunset verge, 
With neither break of wave nor roar of surge. 


MARIAN’S BETROTHALS. 


BY FRANCES VY. ROGERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


SunsstT in the country. Fields of ripening 
grain nodding in the wind, their yellow tops 
touched with the golden brightness of the last 
sunbeams, seeming like good-night kisses. 
Birds were twittering a farewell to day, ere 
seeking their tree-homes. 

It was a very pretty spot where stood Mar- 
ian Hale, leaning on the pasture bars, and she 
was not unmindful of it. To-morrow she was 
to go back to her city home, after a sojourn 
of two months amid the grand old elms at 
Elmwood. Very swiftly had fleeted the days 


of her visit, and she felt that to-morrow, when 
she would press a kiss on Cousin Rachel’s 
brow, and say good-by, she would not go 
away the merry little maiden that she came, 


Two months had been ages to that little 
heart, for love had crept in. Burton Stanley 
now held sway there. How could it be other- 
wise? Handsome, manly, gallant, the com- 
panion of moonlight sails, and morning rides 
over the wooded road, what wonder that 
Marian was caught in Love’s silken net? 
And here she leaned on the old cedar rails, 
and in thought lived it all over again, and 
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wondered how she could go home, back to 
school and study—and forget. 

Marian had been visiting Rachel Lynde, 
her cousin, who lost a mother’s tender care in 
infancy, but who was the petted child of a 
good old father; and their laughter had made 
the old halls ring, and for two months Rachel 
and Marian had been the happiest of the hap- 
py; but on the eve of separation Rachel was 
weeping amid the jessamine vines of the 
porch, and Marian’s hand had a silent tear 
upon it, as she stood mid the golden wheat. 

Burton Stanley, the unconscious possessor 
of Marian’s heart, was that moment lying on 
the grass with hat pulled down over his eyes 
to shield them from the golden glow of the 
sinking sun—perhaps to hide a tear, for he 
was but a boy—slender, pale and beautiful. 

Near by, leaning against an old apple-tree, 
stood his cousin, Cecil Harwood. Burton had 
been almost as long at his grand-parents as 
Marian had been at Elmwood. Cecil had only 
come down for a fortnight’s hunting and fish- 
ing ; but the gun and fishing gear had not been 
moved from where they were lodged the night 

of his arrival, for in his first morning stroll, he 
had come upon Burton, Marian and Rachel, 
down by the little wee brook that parted the 
two estates, and from that moment his intend- 
ed sports were forgotten. 

Cecil was a man of twenty-five, a young 
lawyer, rapidly drifting toward fame. His 
heart away down was kind, but there was a 
thirsting for a great name, that almost crushed 
out the spark of kindliness nature had given 
him. To be high in his profession, the owner 
of an elegant home and a beautiful, accom- 
plished wife, was all he would ask—so he had 
often said. He cared not whether the sweet 


~ flower of affection blossomed about his hearth- 


stone. Love was a myth, when eyes lost their 
brightness, and tresses grew less heavy, and 
silver threaded among them. He would 
choose his bride from a kind of beauty that 
lasted far into life. Marian had this beauty. 
She was now but a girl, with slight agile 
form, hair of midnight blackness, large pensive 
eyes with sweeping lashes ; but to the criticiz- 
ing observer, there was the outline of a peer- 
less creature at thirty, and “fair and forty” 
at that two-score 
True, meek little Rachel with her blue eyes, 
had made a little stir in his bosom, and more 
than once fond words had leaped to his lips, 
but alas! hers was a beauty that would fade! 
If he loved her now, he argued, would he a 
ew years hence, when the roses of girlhood 
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left her, and a pale, faded woman looked to 
him for affection ? 

Mistaken man! as if years did not render 
dearer to those that love, white, spiritual faces 
and sunken forms. And was he never to 
grow old? But Cecil Harwood never thought 
of that. 

He was watching Burton as he reclined 
amid the clover blossoms. Burton’s mouth 
only was visible—the hat protecting the upper 
portion of his face ; and as a faint smile played 
about it, Cecil in his aptness, guessed he was 
weaving bright visions, with Marian Hale 
interwoven. Should a beardless boy carry 
off the prize he coveted? No! and he ground 
his heel into the soft earth. Marian should be 
his. 

Cecil rightly guessed the burden of his 
cousin’s thoughts, but his impatient move- 
ment brought Burton back to himself—to the 
reality, that to-morrow Elmwood would lose 
its greatest attraction. O, what a blank 
would to-morrow be without Marian! then 
what would a lifetime be without her! He 
shuddered at the possibility of such a thing. 
He sprang upon his feet, and over the stone 
wall and started straight for Elmwood. 

Proud Cecil chose the gate, but he was just 
as intent on getting to Elmwood, as his youth- 
ful cousin. Coming up to Burton, he locked 
his arm in his. 

“ Going to Elmwood, Burt ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“So am I.” 

Poor Burton felt he had a dangerous rival, 
and as he glanced at his cousin, he thought 
he had never seen him look more fascinating 
than to-night. There was a light flashing in 
his eye, and upon his olive cheek there was a 
deep glow, and ‘neath the long, heavy mous- 
tache there seemed a fixedness of purpose. 
Was he thinking of Marian? thought Burton, 
and did he love her so well? Burton did not 
know that triumph could change a face as 
much as love. It was the same light, the 
same glow that rendered that face so darkly 
beautiful, that burned upon it when his elo- 
quence held the gifted spell-bound. O Cecil 
Harwood! why stride away from the love of 
fond maiden, to satisfy such fatal ambition! 

Elmwood was but a short distance, and as 
they turned up the lane each beheld a blue 
dress amid the jessamine vines, Burton 
would give worlds to be rid of Cecil now, for 
there was Marian. He had called her “ pretty 
blue-bell” last evening, as he bade her good- 
night; dear girl, and his heart beat fast, she 
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had worn it to-night, perhaps, because he 
liked it. 

Cecil knew it was Rachel, for not two hours 
before he had ridden by and doffed his hat 
gallantly to both, and Marian’s dress was of 
snowy brilliant—and just then he saw the 
flutter of a white robe down in the wheat- 
field. 

“You are but poor company, Burton; so I'll 
take a stroll, with thought for company.” 

“ Cecil!” and Burton caught his hand, “ do 
you love her?” pointing toward the jessa- 
mine vines, 

“I should rather tell her, if I did, than you.” 

“Well, Cecil, Ido. I shall take advantage 
of your absence and tell her all. If I lose, I 
suppose you'll win.” 

“ Well, good luck, my boy.” 

Cecil turned, smiling to himself. He knew 
he would reach the bars where Marian stood, 
and whisper soft and low, the “old story,” 
before Burton could look within the jessa- 
mines and discover his mistake. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Aun, Miss Hale, tears?” said Cecil, as one 
light bound brought him to her side. 

“ Yes,” she replied, raising her head. “ I've 
been so happy with Rachel. Dear cousin! I 
believe she loves me very dearly. I could not 
bear to see her weep, and so I stole away.” 

“She has got a comforter now, Marian, and 
will you let me be yours ?” 

“A comforter! who?” she quickly asked. 

“Why, Burton, to be sure. He shook off 
my company as he turned into the lane, and I 
thought I would not intrude ; so I came where 
I had far rather be, by your side; Marian.” — 

Marian’s heart almost stood still. Burton 

love Rachel! She had never dreamed of that! 
could one so young be so steeped in decep- 
tion? What meant the gentle murmurings, 
the whispered compliments, the hand-pres- 
sures? He had ever been gallant to Rachel, 
but in all their intercourse, there had been a 
tenderness expressed for herself. Perhaps, 
she thought, his very love for Rachel kept 
him from display of any feeling that should 
be tell-tale, and because he was her friend 
only; there reared no barrier between them, 
and their meetings had been thoughtless and 
unrestrained. O Marian! there is greater de- 
ception abroad, than poor Burton Stanley ever 
dreamed of. 

“Marian,” began Cecil, in those winning 
tones, “do not look across the fields, and into 


space, seeing nothing but my little cousin 
Burt. Perhaps he will not repay you with 
one responsive thought. They are too happy 
to think of us. Let us be happy, Marian, and 
forget the world.” 

“ Happy? do you think they are? Do you 
think Burton loves Rachel, more than as a 
dear friend ?” 

“ Marian, let his own words answer. He 
took me by the arm, and asked me if I loved 
her, pointing to Rachel. I told him my secret 
was for maiden ears alone. He said, ‘I do, 
and shall take advantage of your stroll and 
tell her all.’” 

Marian leaned her head upon the bars, and 
her fingers went over a portion of their sur- 
face, as those of the blind upon the head-stone 
letters of some loved one. The names of Mar- 
ian and Burton were neatly cut there. 

“ Marian, I love you. Look up dearest, and 
read its depth, in my face.” 

The head moved not, but she answered 
trem: ously 

“T’ve enjoyed your society very much, Mr. 
Harwood. You are talented, and every qual- 
ity woman could ask, you possess. I feel 
honored, but—I cannot be yours. Had I 
never seen him, I think I could love you.” 

“O Marian, if your heart is broken, why 
break mine too? You know how rude is the 
shock ; why embitter my life also? I am will- 
ing to take you loveless, and teach you by 
my devotion to be happy; nay, to love me, to 
value my caresses and to wait for my coming 
at even, as a fond wife should. Marian, be 
my wife, since you have no hope to wait for 
my boy-cousin. Lean upon me ever after; no 
other rude withering blast shall sweep over 
you ; safe in the shelter of my protecting arms, 
your little weary heart shall find anchorage, 
Marian ;” and his hand sought hers. 

There was a struggle, and then— 

“Cecil Harwood, I accept you!” 

“God bless you, my own.” And as they 
slowly went back to the house, Cecil’s ring 
was slipped upon Marian’s finger. She saw 
it blaze there, and her face grew white. 

“Let it remain there till I go to town, 
when a more befitting one shall deck this 
little hand ;” and he raised her fingers gallantly 
to his lips. “ Will you give me the betrothal 
kiss, Marian ?” 

“O Cecil, ask me nothing now,I am be- 
wildered.” 

From out the window came the rich voice of 
Rachel, mingled with the deep notes of Bur- 

ton, and in the twilight of that Indian summer, 
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those two voices had a strange witchery for 
both listeners. They took seats in the garden, 
where, through the open casement, both per- 
formers could be seen in the lighted room. 
There both sat and gazed, as exiled ones 
at the receding shores of their native land. 

Cecil dié@ not love Marian, It was her fin- 
ished style and beauty he coveted—jnst as 
one would covet a rare book to embellish his 
library shelf, or beautiful plant to deck his 
garden. 

At that moment as he sat watching Rachel 
Lynde, all the proud longings of his heart 
seemed to roll away—as do leaden clouds 
from off a stormy sky—leaving all the gentler 
impulses of his nature uppermost. He felt 
love deep and pure well up for the little one 
at the piano, and as inspiration seized her, 
and her eye caught a rich lustre, and the soft 
cadences rose to a wild, passionate strain, it 
seemed her very breath floated out and 
touched his cheek. He glanced at Marian. 
There she sat, beautiful as sculptured marble, 
but just as cold and passionless. Would she 
ever be thus? He felt that moment he had 
a heart, full of craving—hungry for love- 
words. Marian loved another. There would 
never be but a mockery of love between them. 
“ O Rachel!” his heart cried out in its fullness. 
Had the mood come upon him last night, 
Rachel had been blest, for Cecil was her wor- 
shiped one, and it was the thought of him, 
that lent that wild beauty to her face, and 
gave such passion to her voice. 

And Marian. O what calmness without, 
what torture within! One moment, she was 
tempted to fall on her knees, and beseech 
Cecil to release her from her hasty vows—the 
next, a feeling of exultation would come over 
her, as she looked upon Burton, and thought 
of the deception dwelling beneath the saintly 
face—just as smooth waters have fierce cur- 
rents beneath. A sense of desolation seemed 
to seize both—and the night wind bore away 
two sighs. 

“ Mr. Harwood—Cecil,” stammered Marian, 
“TI am weary. I must seek rest. Good-night.” 

As she hurried away, the thought of Cecil’s 
white face haunted her, and she felt she had 
been harsh. She would hush her own heart’s 
sighings, and years would at least still this 
wild tumult within, and leave, perhaps, only 
the smouldering embers of a once happy love. 
In her pitying moment, she flew back to his 
side. 


“Cecil, forgive my coldness and neglect. I 
will try so hard to look upon this betrothal 
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with pleasure. I will never be unkind again.” 
And she pressed a kiss upon his brow. 

“ Marian,” he said hoarsely, “I am unwor- 
thy of you. I—” 

“No, Cecil, too good. Your pale face seems 
a reproach. Good-night, once again.” And 
the next moment she had climbed the oaken 
stairs, and in the darkness groped to her 
chamber, and wild convulsive sobs told that 
something worse than death had come to 
Marian Hale. 

What strange misunderstanding! The 
bright stars and sleeping flowers were no 
listeners, and Gecil groaned aloud. Throw- 
ing himself upon the seat, he hid his face in 
his hands, Panorama-like his life came up 
before him. He saw his fatal curse. To be 
aspiring in his profession was not wrong, but 
to follow ambition into love, was like the 
chasing of the will-o-wisp. He felt a changed 
man—but too late! O! to give back to time 
the few last hours—but the future was his, to 
undo the wrongs to the gentle Marian. 

“ No,” he said, and his old pride came syren- 
like. “I can never confess the baseness I've 
practised to-night. It is but just punishment 
to meet my fute, as I have planned it.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE light steps of Marian going over the 
stairs were heard in the parlor. Rachel came 
into the hall,and called Marian twice—but no 
answer. 

“ Poor Marian, she complained of headache 
before dark,” said Rachel. 

“ Under the circumstances, I will not keep 
you longer,” said Burton. “I will come over 
early to-morrow, and say good-by.” 

*She followed him down the lane, saying: 

“ What a lovely night—it seems as if angels 
were abroad.” 

“ There is one in the lane now,” said Bur- 
ton laughingly, as he plucked a little branch 
of sweet-brier, and trimmed off all the thorns. 
“ Carry this to the other angel, please, who is 
a little nearer heaven, being up one flight of 
stairs, and tell her, I would make her life-path 
as thornless. Will you tell her that, good 
Rachel ?” 

“ Certainly I will, because,” she hesitated, 
“it will make her happy. Good-night.” 

He turned down the road, and she slipped 
from the lane into the garden. As she went 
up the flower-edged walk, she untied the knot 
of blue ribbon that confined her long hair, and 
it swept down about her form like a mantle 
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MARIAN’S BETROTHALS. 


of gold. Hearts sterner than Cecil Harwood’s 
would have gazed on such angelic loveline<s, 
and forgot earth and almostheaven. A smile 
flitted, like a shadow, across her sweet face, 
and her dress brushed him as she passed. He 
forgot all—his ambition, his betrothal—he 
knew only, this was the time in the tide of his 
affairs, and he took it at the flood. 

“Angel of light,” broke from his lips. 

“Why, Mr. Harwood, how you frightened 
me. Did you call for Burtun? he has—” 

“Burton? No, darling, for you,” and he 
drew her to the rustic seat. “I’ve been 
watching you through yonder window, and 
in that last passionate song you stole my heart 
away. I am a miserable man—sullied by the 
world’s contaminating influences, I’ve broken 
off, to-night, the shackles “of its selfishness, 
and if, dearest Rachel, you will take me, I am 
saved ;’ and he drew her ‘Uunresistingly to him, 
_ and in one rapturous moment, he knew he 
- was truly loved. And Rachel—dear, sainted 
one, she could have died, and breathed her 
life away in low communings of affection. 
Only a moment he held her thus, then put her 
from him. 

“ Rachel, how can I tell you all? Dear 
child, you will turn away, when I tell you 
lam Mariap’e promised husband !” 

There was a faint cry, and her hand went 
to her heart, as she strove to rise. 

“No, no, you shall not leave me—you must 
hear. I have been a vain, ambitious man— 
striving to outdo my fellows. I did not love 
Marian, but she would adorn my home, [ 
thought, and the world would be full of 
praise for the beautiful wife of Cecil Harwood. 
I thought that the hollow lip-praise of a fash- 
ionable world would requite me for affection 
—but I find to-night, it never could—never. 
You must love me.” 

“But Marian—” began Rachel. 

“ Go to her, and tell her what I have told 
you, aud that Burton Stanley adores her ;” and 
he told her of the little ruse in the lane, that 
brought such pain to four hearts. “She will 
bless you for it, and breathe free once more. 
I will away to gladden poor Burton. Good- 
by, darling yet he did not go. The 
happiness of this moment was something new 
and strange to Cecil Harwood—to love, to be 
loved—to forget the fashionable town and its 
hollow forms—O, it was like breaking from 
some wretched spell. 

“ Your promise, lily-bud,” he pleaded. 

“ Would you be my promised husband, while 
your ring sparkles on Marian’s hand? No, 


no, Cecil, I love you, but wait till to-morrow 
evening, when the mists will have cleared, 
and then will be cloudless skies for all of us. 
Now I must,go—I’ve neglected poor Marian 
too long.” 

A clasping of hands—her look of confiding 
trust—his of high hope and new-born joy— 
and they parted. 

Softly Rachel opened the door of Marian’s 
chamber. There she lay upon the couch, 
half-delirious, Rachel went and laid her hand 
on Marian’s head, saying, “ poor girl.” 

“Yes, Rachel, you may pity me—I need it. 
You in your happiness can never know how 
this poor heart is wrung and tortured. To- 
morrow I must retract the promise of to-night. 
You smile—you do not know that my guard- 
ian angel forsook me to-night, and that I 
promised to be Cecil’s wife, when there is an- 
other, dearer than all else. If I must relin- 
quish, forever, the sweet dream at Elmwood, 
I will at least take away peace. Dear Rachel, 
will you sit by me—tell me of your new-born 
joy, of hopes realized, of future bright? Per- 
hayg®I may forget my own griefs, for a time, 
listening to the recital.” And Marian threw 
herself back upon the pillows, and drew a 
long breath, of sorrow born. 

“There,” began Rachel, “do not talk any 
more. I will tell you something that will 
please you. Burton sent you this tiny branch 
of sweet-brier—see, there is not a thorn on it 
—he said he would make your life path as 
thornless.” 

Marian started up as she took the little 
offering, but Rachel gently put her back, and 
laid her fingers on her lips; and then she told 
her all that Cecil had said, and Marian laid 
her head on Rachel’s bosom, and wept for joy. 
Burton loved her, and Cecil, Rachel! ’Twas 
as she often had wished. Storm-clouds had 
gathered and thickened abcut her, but now it 
seemed she had been carried to a land of 
cloudless skies, nodding blossoms and wander- 
ing zephyrs. 

Sleep stole none of her sweet peace from 
her, for her pale lips oft parted with smiles, 
and syllabled * Burton.” 

It was late when Rachel noiselessly left her 
watching. Rest had come to Marian, and she 
left her with the sweet-brier clasped in hand 
upon her breast, looking as‘if she were laid in 
death. As Rachel looked back from the door, 
she smiled to see Cecil’s diamond and Burton’s 
sweet-brier nestling so closely together. 

Morning came—but Marian slept late. 
The time for her departure had passed when 
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Rachel peeped into her chamber, but the tip- 
toe tread wakened her. 

“There, Marian, you cannot go home to- 
day. I would not wake you, for I wanted 
you one more day, if possible. Cecil and Bur- 
ton have been here, and since you cannot go 
home, they have gone over after their horses, 
and James is saddling Fieetfoot and Katy, 
and we are going to ride over to that ruined 
old mill you have seen in my sketch-book, and 
think looks so romantic.” 

Marian, only too happy to spend one more 
day at Elmwood, performed her toilet with 
light heart, while Rachel hurried away to 
order the daintiest of breakfasts to be sent to 
her chamber. 

An hour later there was a clattering of 
hoofs in the lane, and Marian’s heart beat fast 
as she stood inthe porch. Will not Cecil 
relent the turn of affairs, when he sees her 
looking like a royal lady, in her long black 
riding-dress and plumed hat? He sees her, 
and springing from his horse, turned toward 
her. Marian gives something to Uecil, and 
he grasps her hand, saying: ® 


“Yes, to both questions,” was the reply. 
And then he helped her upon her horse, while 
Burton assisted Rachel to mount, and horses 
never carried four happier burdens. 

Cecil and Rachel soon left their companions 


behind, and along that shady, woodland road, 
there were uttered truer and more lasting 


vows, than the night before amid the golden 
wheat. 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 

Starting from Aspinwall, says a recent tour- 
ist over this route, the lines were first laid to 
the left of the river Chagres, and although we 
did not follow all the turnings and windings, 
we occasionally caught sight of the water, 
till at a distance of twenty miles from Aspin- 
wall, we crossed the stream on an iron bridge 


about 600 feet long and 200 high, and lost 


sight of the stream. The road now lay along 
the side of a hill with a slight ascent, till we 
arrived at an elevation of 300 feet above the 
level of tlhe sea, a short distance from Pana- 
ma, where the stream turned off, and the 
trains run down a declivity without further 
ald from the engine till they stopped on a 
platform on the shores of the Pacific. 

The railway has been cut through the vir- 
gin forest, the lower lands being marshy and 
swampy on the Atlantic side, but more firm 
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as we proceed to Panama. After the vegeta- 
tion had been cleared, the line was formed by 
raising it about six feet above the level of the 
swamp by filling in with stones and shingle 
that was collected along the coast. This road, 
as may be supposed, is constantly requiring 
repairs, and a considerable number of natives 
are thus employed. No description will con- 
vey an idea of the impervious mass of vegeta- 
tion displayed in the forest. One only who 
has seen it can form an idea of the ancient 
forests of the carboniferous period of geolo- 


On the margin are thick impenetrable mass- 
es of sensitive plant,a thorny bush with small 
leaves that close naturally on being touched, 
These are backed by canes and reeds, here 
and there interspersed with plantain and ba- 
nana trees with large wide-spreading leaves, 
Gigantic white lilies,"orange and lemon trees, 
fill up where they may find room; and tower- 


ing above all the cocoa-nut palm, mango, — 


sycamore, oak, mahogany, and innumerable 
others. Amongst these are creepers and 
parasitical plants, drooping and festooning 
from bough to bough; ivy and convolvyulus 


' showing out strongest. Here were most gau- 


dily-colored flowers and foliage, blossoms of 
blue, yellow and scarlet of the bri; t shades, 
but without scent, mixing with ts that 
dazzle the eye ; gigantic butterflies, humming- 
birds and parroquets that match the blossoins, 
are descried amongst the verdure. Flocks 
of birds of gorgeous plumage, but with fright- 
ful shrieks instead of song. No traces beyond 
the outskirts of the forest can be distinguish- 
ed; whether hill or vale, nothing can be 
seen. 


Every turn in the road presents new colors, 
new plants, more magnificent blossoms, thick- 
er jungle, and a denser mass of trees and 
shrubs. Here, at times, are to be seen huge 
snakes coiling themselves across the road, the 
tapir, alligator, birds of prey, storks and peli- 


cans, armadilloes, etc., just startled into cover 


at our approach, From the time that we 
commenced our descent, the country gradu- 
ally assumed a more cultivated appearance, 
the ground became more fertile and less 
marshy after crossing the bridge, and now, 
on nearing Panama, we were surrounded by 
fields, Now and then a hut, then a man, 


or dog, showed that we drew near the town, 
and at last we stopped on the shores of the 
Pacific, having accomplished in three hours 
what took our ancestors as many weeks 
to perform. 
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A HUSKING FESTIVAL. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Bright golden stores o'er all the land 

Has Ceres spread with generous hand, 

And now the yeoman garners in 

His ripened crop to groaning bin. 

To-day good Farmer Holt’s barn-floor 

Hath busy hands swept o'er and o'er; 

And round an unhusked heap of corn, 

That blooming maids will soon adorn, 

Are ranged the seats of rusty brown; 
While lanterns from each beam shine down. 


The sun has set. In pairs they come, 
And quickly fill the well-aired room ; 
No rudeness here, or haughty air, 
But all the smiles of pleasure wear; 
The glow of health, through honest toil, 
Pkias blessed these tillers of the soil. 

In happy converse all engage, 

_ And mirth and wit are all the rage. 
Content the youth by lovely maid, 
No need is there of manners staid, 
Since prudish scruples may to-night 
Give room to innocent delight. 
While gaily chatting, there’s a stir, 
A rush towards a girl demure; 
The prettiest in all the town— 
Sweet, curly-headed Nelly Brown; 
For three have found the prize so dear, 
And hold aloft the famed red ear, 


And claim from her the blessed price— 
O, don't her pouting lips look nice! 
The penalty is quickly paid; 

And soon another handsome maid 
Receives a lucky youth's embrace 
With coyish smile and blushing face. 


Ah! thus with mirth doth labor blend, 


And Cupid his attractions lend ; 

The hours fly swift on winged feet, 
And midnight sees the work complete— 
There, husked, the golden store of corn 
They leave at sound of supper-horn. 


Behold a kitchen gleaming bright, 
From mammoth backlogs all a-light 

In the great chimney-corner placed. 
Zounds! here an epicurean taste 

Could surely to repletion sate— 

What luxuries the throng await! 

Upon the tables, white as snow, 

The choicest viands smoking glow ; 
Here, turkey greets the wandering eye; 
There, crisp and golden pumpkin-pie; 
Plump doughnuts, and rich pudding, too, 
Are offered to the raptured view ! 

And here, the favorite apple-jack 

And cider, causing lips to smack, 

And other dainties of the farm, 

Present a truly solid charm. 


“ All to the feast,” the matron said, 
And to the farmer's bounty led 
The festal huskers, who sat down 
In homespun plaid and gingham gown. 
Yet what cared they for fashion's rule? 
They quaffed their wisdom in a school 
Where foolish pride was all unknown, 
And pomp of birth no tares had sown. 


The supper o'er, each happy swain 
Leads his fair partner back again 

To the sanded floor, all gleaming bright 
Beneath the lanterns’ twinkling light. 
The fiddlers tune their viols high, 

And now through contra-dance they fly, 
While ruddy cheeks and ded arms 
Attest the worth of budding charms. 
And so, until the eastern sky 


Proclaims the coming dawn is nigh, 


They dance and sing the hours away, 
And artiess games with vigor play; 
Then “ pairing off,” as old folks say, 
They slowly plod the homeward way. 


THE PIRATE FOILED. 


BY HOWARD W. JAMES. 


MIDNIGHT, with all its clouds and darkness, 
had settled down over the hushed city of Ha- 


vana, and the struggling street lamps faintly 
glimmered through the murky air. Nosound 
met the ear save the occasional tramp of some 
benighted traveller, the solitary“ all’s well!” of 
the lonely sentinel on his dreary post, or the 


bark of a truant dog escaping from his kennel, 
and “ making night hideous ” with his long- 


drawn and melancholy howlings. All else 
was still as a deserted country churchyard, 
where the gleaming marble keeps its patient 
watch above the dead, and the wandering 
night-breezes go sadly and faintly wailing by. — 
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In the gorgeous parlor of one of the noble 
mansions that front upon the Palace Square, 
sat an aged man whose brow was furrowed 


over by care and sordid passions, and his 


hair frosted by the lapse of years. 1t was Don 
Solliman Padilla, one of the proud grandees of 
haughty Spain, who had, a long time previous 
to the opening of our tale, become impover- 
ished by his extravagance and his excesses, 
and having been forced to dispose of his fam- 
ily estates in order to satisfy the clamorous 
demands of his creditors, he had decided to 
embark for Cuba, where the expense of main- 
taining his former state would be far less than 
in his native land, and where he hoped he 
should be enabled by some lucky stroke to 
redeem his fortune and once again return to 
Spain. His lady had literally died of a broken 
heart on discovering the ruin of Don Solli- 
man, and with his only remaining child, a fair, 
dark-eyed girl of some ten summers, he ar- 
rived in the sunny isle, and exhausted the re- 
mainder of his wrecked fortune in the pur- 
chase and furnishing in the most gorgeous 
manner of one of the splendid mansions front- 
ing upon the principal square of the city, and 
nearly opposite the residence of the captain 
general. 

As he had spent all the remainder of his 
once brilliant fortune in the purchase of his 
Cuban estate, many wondered how he man- 
aged to keep up the appearance of state and 
grandeur which seemed to possess so many 
charms for him, and strange rumors began to 
be circulated in regard to him, and it was 
more than hinted that he had dealings with 
the pirates that were at that time infesting the 
West Indian seas, or that, at the best, he was 
in some manner concerned in fitting out the 
fast-sailing slavers that were continually leav- 
ing the harbor of Havaha. But these, of 
course, were only rumors, for he had aremark- 
able share of caution, and never permitted any 
person to pry into his affairs. It was true 
that strange and rough looking men were 
often seen to enter and depart from his splen- 
did mansion, but then they might have been 
only laborers who had been employed by him 
about his premises, and everything in regard 
to him was buried in the deepest mystery. 

For full six years had this state of things 
continued, and now the old don’s only daugh- 
ter had grown up into a beautiful young lady, 
and attracted all eyes by her witching loveli- 
ness, whenever she came out for a promenade 
in the public square or along the fashionable 
thoroughfares. To say that the Lady Clara 
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Padilla was beautiful, would be but to con- 
vey a faint impression of charms such as are 
seldom granted to beings of earthly mould, and 


would do but feeble justice to one who was 


the cynosure of all eyes—the observed of all 
observers. Tall and exquisitely formed, with 
a brow as white as that of an alabaster statue, 
round which her raven hair in rich and way- 
ing masses was gracefully clustered—with eyes 
whose jetty darkness vied with the raven’s 
plumage—and with a step as light and elastic 
as that of the wandering zephyrs over the 
opening flowers, what wonder if she turned 
the heads of half the young dons of the island, 
and bewitched the remainder? She was in 
sooth, a being formed to love, and many a 
noble scion bowed in adoration at her feet, 
and offered their homage at the shrine of her 
beauty. 

But the young Donna Clara was not to be 
won so easily, With a merry peal of laughter 
she turned from their tears and their protes- 
tations, and left them plunged in the depths of 
despair. 

But things were not always doomed to be 
thus. One bright and sunny evening in flow- 
ery June, an American sloop-of-war that had 
been sent out in order to suppress some por- 
tion of the piracy which at that time existed 
to an alarming extent, dropped her anchor in 
the harbor of Havana, and having sent down 
her topgallant and royal yards, prepared for 
a stay of some days. Asa matter of course 
her officers were, a large portion of the time, 
on shore, visiting at the houses of the priaci- 
pal inhabitants, and partakiog largely in that 
hospitality which distinguishes the well-bred 
Cubans, and enjoying themselves to the ut- 
most of their power. 

Among the officers of the American sloop- 
of-war, none seemed a greater favorite than 
the young Victor Henrique, the hero of our 
tale. There was something so frank, open, 
and manly in his bearing and deportment, 
that everybody liked him, and felt a friendship 
for him at the first glance. He was of French 
extraction, having been born upon the island 
of Martinique, when his father was the Amer- 
ican consul for that place, and he inherited 
many of the lofty and chivalric qualities that 
graced the knights who flourished in the days 
of the old regime. In person he was extreme- 
ly handsome, though not approaching the 
“pretty,” which is generally understood as 
the characteristic features of a lady’s man, 
and few who once beheld him would be likely 

to soon forget him. 
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Young Henrique was much on shore, for 
he was the favorite aid of the captain, and of 
course enjoyed many privileges that were 
not accorded to the others, and he spent a 
considerable portion of his time at the Cafe 
Espanol, one of the largest hotels in the city. 
One afternoon while seated in the drawing- 
room, a stranger came in who at once attract- 
ed the attention of our hero, and he eyed him 
with a kind of interest which he had seldom 
felt in any individual before. He was very 
tall, standing something like six feet six inch- 
es, and was dressed in the very height of 
the prevailing fashion, and his clothes were 
all of the most costly material. His features, 
which had evidently once been handsome, 
were bronzed and weater-beaten, and he bore 
an immense sabre-scar upon his left cheek, 
which had evidently been given in some dead- 
ly fray. Nevertheless, his address was frank 
and courteous, and young Henrique entered 
into conversation with him, and was much 
pleased with his apparent intelligence and 
good feeling. Being thrown off his guard by 
the affable and gentlemanly deportment of 
the new comer, our hero suffered himself to 
be drawn into a discussion in regard to the 
many acts of piracy which had recently taken 
place in the neighborhood of Cuba, and be- 
fore he was himself aware of it, he had unwit- 
tingly let out several of the secrets of the 
movements of his own vessel, and her intended 
mode of procedure upon the coast, all of 
which seemed much to gratify the stranger, 
and after a while he proposed that he should 
accompatiy him upon a walk about the city, 
offering to act as his cicerone, aud to poiut 
out such objects as had not already come un- 
der his observation. To this proposition 
young Henrique assented, and the twain, 
though nearly strangers to each other, pro- 
ceeded arm in arm towards the public plaza, 
where a splendid military band was sending 
forth rich strains of music upun the still twi- 
light air. 

Many a gay lady was promenading to and 
fro along the gravelled walks of the plaza, and 
our hero, who was a passionate admirer of 
female beauty, oft paused to descant upon 
their charms und to inquire who they were, 
of the stranger, Who seemed to know every 
ove that passed. They had in this manner 
strolled about the public square for some time, 
aud were about to depart for another section 
of the city, when a vision of loveliness flitted 
by, which completely enthralled the young 
American, and made him hold his breath with 
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very awe. It was a young female, as beanti- 
ful as a dream of paradise, seated in a car- 


riage by the side of asurly old don, who 


seemed to pay no attention whatever to the 
lovely object near him, but kept his eyes fixed 
upon the promenaders in the square, to some 
of whom he bowed in a haughty and super- 
cilious manner, as if he thought himself form- 
ed of better clay than those who were about 
him. As he passed the man who had volun- 
teered to act as cicerone to our hero, however, 
he bowed with a graceful and dignified smile, 
and the vision of loveliness by his side gave 
him a gay look of recognition as if she had 
frequently met with him before. The carriage 
rolled on and was quickly lost to view, when 
Victor, turning to his companion, asked ab- 
ruptly: 

“ Who, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
is that beautiful creature that has just passed 
us? They both seemed to recognize you.” 

“And suppose they did, sir? I cannot per- 
ceive that such a circumstance should war- 
rant you, a perfect stranger, in making im- 
pertinent inquiries in regard to my acquain- 
tances.” 

The whole tone and manner of the man 
seemed changed, and there was a cloud upon 
his brow as black as midnight. Henrique 
reddened to the temples, and endeavored to 
offer an apology, but the stranger coldly turn- 
ed away, saying: 

“It is not necessary to apologize, sir, I 
wish you a very good evening.” 

As the huge being left our hero and took 
his way towards a large aud elegant mansion 
facing upon the plaza, Victor had an opportu- 
nity of reflecting upon his strange conduct, 
but the more he thought of the matter the 
more he became involved in doubts and sur- 
mises in regard to his real character. At 
times his discourse had been that of the high- 
bred gentleman, but then it often degenerated 
for a moment into a sort of roughness not 
at all in keeping with the character which he 
evidently wished to assume. All this came 
up to the young Americau officer, as he wend- 
ed his way towards the Mole in order to em- 
bark to go on board his ship, and he deter- 
mined to watch for the stranger and endeavor 
to flud out more about him. And after that 
came thoughts of the fair young creature who 
had glided so rapidly past him, like some love- 
ly and fleeting vision, leaving a golden hue 
upon his memory, as the descending sun 
leaves tints upon the western clouds, through 
which his pathway lay, when he has departed. - 
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The huge stranger who had so unceremoni- 
ously made the acquaintance of the young 
American at the Cafe Espanol, when he took 
his leave of him in the plaza, at once pro- 
ceeded to the house of Don Solliman Padilla, 
and knocking at the door, he was admitted 
by a servant in livery, who, as if accustomed 
to his visits, amd knowing well their import, 
at once showed him into the parlor, where the 
old don was seated as we described in the 
opening of our tale. It was the same musty 
old fellow who had passed young Henrique 
at the plaza with his beautiful daughter, who 
was now absent from the room, and he was 
alone, if we except a huge mastiff that lay 
curled up on the carpet near the door. 

“ Well, well, Manuel,” said Padilla, in a jo- 
vial manner, but without rising. “I am glad 
to see you back again. I suppose you have 
had some hard knocks since you left here.” 

“Yes,” said the giant, “and we came 
mighty uear being overhauled by that Yankee 
sloop-of-war that is now lying in the harbor.” 

“Well, how did you get off?” 

“ Q, I lowered the schooner’s sails, and the 
man-of-war passed us in the dark within a 
cable’s length, and never saw us.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! that was well done, indeed. 
T'll tell you what it is, Manuel, I don’t know 
how in the name of Cain I should have got 
along and kept up appearances, had it not 
been for you.” 

“ Yes, and what did you promise should be 
my reward, if I would league myself with you, 
and furnish you with a certain sum annually 
to maintain your state? Tell me that, will 
you?” 

“ O, if you please, we will not discuss that 
matter at present. You see, Manuel, the girl 
is very young yet. When she gets older, it 
will be time enough to settle that business.” 

“ Look here, Don Solliman,” said the gigan- 
tic pirate, “ you know well enough that when 
you came to Cuba you sent for me, and wish- 
ed me to enter into an engagement with you to 
furaish you with ten thousand dollars per 
year, and that you pledged yourself to give 
me your daughter as security for the sum, 
should you not be able to raise the money to 
liquidate the debt within four years. Since 
that time, six years have rolled away, and I 
see no signs of your complying with my just 
demands. I have endurcd heat and cold, hun- 
ger and thirst, and have fought thirty-four 
battles, and have lived through all that time 
ia constant dread of the halter. Don Solliman, 
you must now cancel this debt!” 
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“And suppose I cancel it with money ?” 
“Ttell you, you shall not cancel it with 
money! The day forthathas goneby! Your 
daughter is the only thing I will accept of,” 
screamed the pirate, while his features were 
utterly fiend-like in their expression. 

“Well, well,” said the proud don, in a 
soothing tone, for he evidently dreaded the 
huge Manuel, “if it must be so, it must be, I 
suppose. I have sold myself to the devil, and 
I will abide by my bargain. When must you 
have her?” 

“To-morrow evening. I shall sail then up- 
on a cruise, for I succeeded in pumping one of 
the middies of the sloop this afternoon, and 
found out that she will not sail for four days, 
By that time I shall be enabled to make sev- 
eral captures, when I intend to run into my 
secret harbor, and spend my honey-moon 
there in security. Donna Clara must accom- 
pany me upon my cruise.” 

“ Be it as you will,” said the unhappy old 
man, gloomily, for, bad as he was, he could 
not bear the thought of giving up his only 
child to the embraces of such a ruffian; “be 
it as you will; you have me in your power, as 
well as I have you in mine.” 

“O, as for that, it’s all fudge! We’re both 
of us bad enough—there’s no rubbing that 
out. To-morrow towards evening I shall call 
at your mansion with a volante, when I shall 
expect Donna Clara to be in readiness to ac- 
company me to the vessel. I shall get under 
weigh as soon as it gets dark enough to do it 
unperceived.” 

“Well—I will go and prepare my daughter 
for the great honor that awaits her,” said the 
old man, in a tone of bitterness, and then add- 
ed, in a lower key, “ would to God I had never 
seen you!” 

“Good night, senor, good night,” said the 
pirate, with a scornful smile upon his features ; 
“T shall hope to find you in a better humor 
upon the morrow.” 

Poor Donna Clara! She did not need to be 
“prepared ” for her fate—she had overheard 
all! She had for a long time observed the 
stealthy manner in which Manuel visited her 
father, and with a woman’s, or perhaps we 
should say a natural, curiosity to ascertain 
what was going on, she had upon the night in 
question, secreted herself beneath the capa- 
cious lounge upon which her father was seat- 
éd, and had heard every word that passed. 
She had never suspected the integrity of her 
only surviving parent, and when she learned 
from himself how deeply he had sinned, she 
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was struck dumb with astonishment. She saw 
that her father was as deeply implicated as 
Manuel, and any attempt to bring the latter 
to justice would involve the old don in an 
equal ruin. After a time, however, she began 
to reason coolly upon the subject, and became 
convinced that it would be the safest plan to 
appear to consent to the arrangement which 
had unwittingly been made in her hearing, and 
to trust to circumstances for her delivery from 
the perils which seemed to surround her. 
When, therefore, her father had left the parlor, 
she crawled out from her hiding place and 
quickly sought her own room, where she was 
soon joined by the old don. 

With a trembling voice Padilla laid the 
whole matter before his daughter, assuring her 
that nothing had ever given him such severe 
pain as the position in which he was placed, 
but requested that she would save him from 
destruction by the sacrifice of her own peace 
and happiness forever. 

To his astonishment the high-spirited Clara 
seemed to take the whole matter very coolly, 
and had it not been for the pallor of her coun- 
tenance, he would not have suspected but that 
she was well pleased with the proposal. As 
it was she told him that she would think over 
the matter, and it was more than probable 
that she would give her consent to the whole 
arrangement. Poor Donna Clara! and that, 
too, while her heart was almost breaking! 

Night slowly rolled away. The mists which 
had been hanging about the hills that bear 
upon their brown shoulders the frowuing 
Moro Castle began to waver and take fuutas- 
tic shapes in the early sunbeams, aud day had 
once more resumed its empire over the dingy 
city, and the bright green fields that stretch 
away far inland from the gleaming waters of 
the quiet bay. 

The American sloop-of-war still lay at her 
anchors, and the surface of the beautiful har- 
bor was studded thick with gallant vessels 
from many a distant clime, their mazy cordage, 
spars, and tophamper inverted in the still 
depths below. About ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a large party of officers from the sloop, 
including Victor Henrique, repaired on shore 
to enjoy the hospitality of the inhabitants, and 
leaving the majority to their rambles, we will, 
with the permission of the reader, follow the 
footsteps of our hero, and thus ascertain an 
adventure that befel him as he wended his 
way through the thronged and bustling thor- 
oughfares of the city. 

The reader may well be sure that Victor 
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did not forget the lovely face that had made 
so deep an impression upon his fancy the night 
before, and almost insensibly he found him- 
self wandering in the direction of the plaza, 
and looking anxiously around, rather with the 
hope than the expectation that the fairy vis- 
ion might bless his sight again, He was thus 
straggling about, busy with his own fancies, 
and peering in every face he met, when all at 
once what should come past him, but the same 
bright image of loveliness again. His heart 
beat tumultuously, and the blood rushed to 
his cheeks as he stood and gazed upon her, 
for she had paused in passiag, and seemed by 
her actions as if she would fain address him. 
After a lapse of a moment, Henrique recoy- 
ered his self-possession, and putting on a 
pleasant smile, he said, in Spanish : 

“ Pardon me, lady, but can I be of any ser- 
vice to you?” 

Donna Clara colored, and appeared con- 
fused, for the admiring gaze of the young ofli- 
cer was bent upon her in a manner that not 
even she could mistake, but after a moment 
she asked: 

“Are you an American officer ?” 

“Tam, lady,” answered Henrique, “and 
nothing would give me greater happiness than 
being able to serve you.” 

“ Listen, then, senor—I have a secret to im- 
part to you. Let us go toa less frequented 
part of the plaza, where we can converse un- 
molested.” 

The Donna Clara dropped her veil, and tak- 
ing the arm of Victor, which trembled at the 
touch, they departed to the shade of a tree 
which stood by itself, and which, at that time, 
was deserted. Here Henrique was made 
acquainted with all the particulars of which 
the reader has already been informed, when 
the maiden, with a frank and open-hearted 
candor, asked him what was to be done, 
After musing for some moments, Victor 
joyously replied: 

“T have it!—I have it! You will go back 
to your father’s house as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and pretend to be reconciled to your 
fate. Pack up all your valuables, and when 
Manuel comes for you in his volante, go boldly 
with him to his vessel, and suffer him to carry 
you off. I will acquaint our captain with all 
that has transpired, and to-night the pirate 
will not be further than just outside the Moro 
Castle before the sloop-of-war will be after him 
in full pursuit. It will be a rare chance if we 
do not overhaul him ina short time. And, 
lady, take this loaded revolver. Should the 
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villain attempt any violence, you will well 
know how to defend your own honor, or I am 
very greatly deceived in your character.” 

“ But, then, if he is taken, he will inform up- 
on my poor father, and what is to become of 
him?” and the maiden’s eyes filled with tears 
as she spoke. 

. manage that for you. We will not 
come back to Havana again, but will take 
him to the United States for trial.” 

“0, joy! joy !—a thousand thanks for your 
kindness! I shall never forget it, and if you 
succeed in your enterprise, as I fondly hope 
and trust you will, my eternal gratitude and 
esteem shall be yours!” 

“IT shall be sufficiently repaid, lady,” an- 
swered Victor, blushing deeply, “if I am 
permitted to be of service to one like you.” 

“Ts it possible?” said the maiden, smiling, 
and casting a mischievous glance from her 
dark eyes upon Henrique; “ well, that is most 
wonderful! Truly, you Americans must be 
very susceptible! But then it is such a very 
long time since you first beheld me. Only 
think, as long ago as yesterday. But a truce 
to this; we will, if you please, attend to more 
important matters now, and leave the com- 
plimeuts and all that to a more convenient 
season. Adios, senor!” And the fairy crea- 
ture kissed her gloved hand to our hero, and 
tripped away with a light step, such as a 
Spanish girl can alone assume, leaving Victor 
almost intoxicated with delight, and vowing 
in his inmost soul that the whole earth could 

_not produce another creature so blithe and 
fair. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Manuel called at the mansion of Don 
Padilla, to receive his prize; a prize which he 
had been anxiously looking forward to for 
many a long and weary year; years fraught 
with perils of no ordinary kind to him, for he 
had all the time as it were moved about with 
a halter about his neck, at least in imagination. 
He had looked forward to the possession of 
Padilla’s daughter, however, as a balm for 
every ill; and while his comrades were spend- 
ing their portion of their ill-gotten gains in 
debaucheries of every kind, Manuel hoarded 
up his treasures, and delivered them to the 
don, that he might be enabled to keep up his 
state and grandeur, and that he himselfmight 
earn a prize which monarchs might wellenvy 
him the possession of. Afterall, the ambition 
of the pirate was of no ignoble kind. 

The Donna Clara never appeared more 
transcendently beautiful, than at the moment 


when Manuel appeared to claim her as his 
bride. Toa close observer a slight shade of 
palevess might have been detected upon her 
rounded cheeks, and a wild flashing of her 
dark eyes seemed somewhat unnatural; but 
still she was remarkably calm and self-pos- 
sessed, and greeted the pirate with a smile 
which made his blood tingle in his veins, and 
sent a glow of pleasure to his hardened heart, 
She was attired in a rich dress, her trunks were 
all packed, her jewels, of which she had a 
goodly number, she had secreted in a belt 
about her person; and now fully prepared, 
and resolved to leave her parent forever, she 
took his hand, and said in a gay tone, though 
her heart was almost breaking: 

“ Adieu, father! perhaps I may never be- 
hold you again! May you be happy, and,” 
she whispered in his ear, “ above all things 
try and break off your disreputable connex- 
ions with these ruthless men, or you are 
ruined forever !” 

“ Good-by, girl, good-by,” said Padilla, with 
a teafless eye; “ you will sometimes think of 
your poor old father who has brought you 
to this; but do not, I implore you, curse his 
memory !” 

The volante whirled rapidly away, and was 
quickly at the Mole, where a boat was in 
waiting to convey the parties on board the 
schoouer that lay lazily riding at anchor un- 
der the frowning battlements of the Moro 
Castle. In a short time the Donna Clara was 
safe on board with all her baggage, the most 
valuable portion of which, as we before stated, 
was concealed about her person; and the 
ruffianly-looking gang that swarmed her 
decks having waited until darkness settled 
down like a pall over the waters of the bay, 
hoisted their vast fore-and-aft sail, weighed 
their anchor, and with a fine fresh breeze ran 
out of the harbor and stood away to sea. 

In the meantime, Victor Henrique had not 
been idle. No sooner had he left the Spanish 
maiden, than he repaired on board the sloop 
of war to which he was attached, and laid the 
whole matter in detail before the captain; in 
the first place, however, exacting a promise 
that he would take no steps to implicate Don 
Padilla, and that the pirates if captured, 
should be taken to the United States for trial. 
To this arrangement the captain, to oblige the 
officer, consented, and preparations were at 
once made to carry his plans into execution. 

Lookouts were placed at the fore-and-main- 
topmast heads, with orders to watch every 
movement of the suspected schooner, a mes- 
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senger quietly despatched on shore to request 
all the officers to repair immediately on board ; 
the anchor chain got ready for slipping, and in 
order that the man-of-war might be got un- 
derweigh as silently and expeditiously as 
possible, the gaskets were cast off from the 
yards, and the sails stopped in their places 
with rope yarn. When at length the schooner 
did maké sail in the gathering darkness, the 
fast-sailing sloop at once sent up her top-gal- 
lant and royal-yards, slipped her cables, loosed 
and sheeted home her sails, and the pirate 
was scarcely well clear of the Moro Castle, 
and rising and falling on the long and regular 
swell of the open sea, ere the sloop-of-war, 
under a cloud of canvas, was after her in hot 
pursuit. 

In the meantime, Manuel, who was crowding 
all sail upon his vessel in order to get a good 
offing before daylight, walked the deck and 
rubbed his hands with glee. The object of 
his dearest ambition was now accomplished— 
the Donna Clara was completely in his power, 
a prisoner in his cabin, and he was not going 
to wait for any formalities of marriage before 
gratifying his passions, not he. He at once 
proceeded below and startled the maiden by 
proposals from which her soul revolted. 

“Never!” said the proud girl, sternly, “I 
will never submit until I am lawfully your 
wife. You know the compact which you 
entered into with my father. You were to 
convey me unsullied to your secret harbor, 
where, if you arrived in safety, I promised to 
become your bride.” 

“A compact between a pirate and a man 
who has made that pirate his dupe—his tool,” 
answered Manuel, in a scornful tone, “ cannot 
be very binding; at any rate I shall not re- 
gard it. So prepare for the fate which you 
must perceive is inevitable.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that!” cried the Don- 
na Clara, in an excited tone, drawing the 
revolver which had been given her by Victor 
from its concealment, and presenting it ready 
cocked at the stalwart breast of the pirate; 
“dare but to move one itch towards me, and 
I fire.” 

There stood the maiden, like some youthful 
Pythoness, the guardian of her own honor, 
with the pistol extended firmly in her right 
hand, at the gigantic ruffian, her cheeks dead- 
ly pale, her black eyes flashing fire, and her 
full bosom heaving with indignation at the 
villain who cowered before her in abject awe. 
A swinging lamp suspended from the carlines 
overhead, threw its fitful rays upon the ta- 


bleaux, which seemed more like the groupings 
of some thrilling drama than an event of real 
life, so wild, so unnatural was the aspect of 
the girl, and so abashed and cowed the de- 
meanor of the pirate who had hundreds of 
times braved death in all its most horrible 
shapes and terrors, 

Manuel was about to argue the case with 
the excited Donna Clara, when his attention 
was attracted toa confused noise on deck, and 
he paused for a moment to listen. A sound 
of footsteps hurrying to and fro on deck was 
heard, and ina few moments the loud cry 
of “Sail O! was heard from the lookout 
perched upon the fore-topmast cross-trees. 
With a blasphemous oath, the huge pirate 
darted up the companion-ladder to the spar- 
deck, while the maiden sunk upon a couch, 
and clasping her hands in thankfulness, 
exclaimed : 

“ Thank Heaven! the noble young American 
has not deceived me! That must be his vessel 
that has been seen—I know it, I feel it! 
Thanks to an overruling and gracious 
Providence !” 

No sooner had Manuel reached the upper 
deck, than he called out in astern tone to 
his first officer: 

“ Where is the vessel that has been seen 
from aloft ?” 

“ Directly astern, sir,” said the officer, in a 
respectful tone. “She seems a large ship, sir, 
coming directly out of the harbor.” 

“Can it be possible that it is the American 
sloop-of-war in pursuit of us ?? 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was, sir. I ob- 
served men at her mast head all the afternoon, 
apparently watching our movements.” 

“Then why in the name of Satan didn’t you 
report it to me?” 

“You remember, senor, that you were 
away after the lady, and when you returned 
you peremptorily ordered the vessel at once to 
be got underweigh.” 

“ Right, right, sir, you are right; pack on 
all the sail you can, and call the crew to 
quarters. If it is the sloop-of-war, we'll 
fight her, though I expect it would be of little 
avail.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The foretopsail and top-gallant-sail of the 
schooner were instantly set, her fore-square- 
sail hoisted, and the stud’n sails got out, and 
she began to fly rapidly through the water 
before the freshening breeze. But it was 
soon evident that the vessel astern was fast’ 
gaining upon her, and all doubts as to her 
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character were put to flight, for suddenly she 
yawed from her course so as to bring her 
broadside to bear upon the pirate, and burned 
a blue light which threw its lurid glare over 
the waters, and revealed the exact position of 
the schooner to the eyes of the officers and 
crew. An instant after a blaze of sulphurous 
light burst from the side of the sloop, followed 
by the deafening roar of heavy cannon; and 
quick as lightning the iron hail came crashing 
into the pirate craft, cutting her mainmast in 
twain, and sending it with all its hamper top- 
pling into the sea, completely crippling her 
movements, and cutting down some twenty 
of her crew. . 

“That will do with the battery,” said the 
captain of the sloop-of-war; “we have given 
him a dose that has done the job for him. 
Man the boats now, and board the rascal 
before he has time to recover from his present 
confusion.” 

The boats were instantly filled with armed 
men, and with young Henrique as one of the 
officers of the party, struck out for the schoon- 
er, anda few strokes of the oars set them 
alongside. 

A desperate fray now ensued. The pirates 
fought like bloodhounds, and were cut down 
by the men-of-war’s-men without mercy. 
Manuel having obtained a glimpse of our hero, 
rushed upon him with his cutlass, and was 
about to cleave him to the deck, when a pistol, 
fired from behind, sent a ball crashing through 
the pirate’s skull, and with a deep groan he 
sunk upon the deck to rise no more. The 
pistol had been fired by the hand of Donna 
Clara, who had come up from the cabin 
during the fray, and observing the danger of 
Victor, she had opportunely interfered to save 
his life. 

“ By heavens! but you’re a brave girl,” said 
our hero, rushing to the maiden and clasping 
her to his heart; “ you bave indeed used the 
pistol I gave you!” 

The fight was now virtually over. With the 
fall of their leader, the pirates became disheart- 
ened, and ran down below for safety, and the 
black flag at the mast-head was hauled down 
and trampled under foot. 

The pirates, together with the Donna Clara, 
were quickly removed to the sloop, the form- 
er put in double irons in the hold, and the 
latter assigned a state-room in the cabin of 
the captain, who agreeably to his promise 
made to Victor, set the schooner on fire, and 
immediately after made sail for New York, 
where he arrived in ten days, and delivered 
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over his prisoners to the civil authorities for 
trial. 

On the evidence of the officers of the sloop 
and of Donna Clara, the pirates were all 
condemned and executed, maintaining their 
recklessness of character to the last, and 
cursing those who had been instrumental in 
their capture. 

It was not long ere the beautiful Spanish 
maiden expressed a willingness to listen to 
that subject which had been a forbidden theme 
on the plaza at Havana; and so well did Vic- 
tor Henrique improve the opportunity thus 
granted, that in less than one month after his 
ship had dropped her anchor in the harbor of 
New York, he led the beautiful and blushing 
Donna Clara to the altar, where she pledged 
herself to love, honor and obey the happy 
man who had won her heart and hand. 

MOUSE POWER. 

A gentleman in Scouand has trained a 

couple of mice, and invented machinery for 


enabling them to spin cotton yarn. Thework * 


is done on the tread-mill principle. It is so 
constructed that the common house mouse is 
enabled to make atonement to society for past 
offences by twisting and reeling from 100 to 
120 threads per day of the length and quality 
of a hank which he sent to a friend as a speci- 
men of their work, and for the inspection of 
the curious, To complete this, the little 
pedestrian has to run ten anda half miles. 
This journey it performs every day with ease, 
An ordinary mouse weighs only half an ounce. 
A half-penny’s worth of oat-meal at 15 pence 
per peck serves one of these little tread mill 
culprits for the long period of five weeks. In 
that time it makes 110 threads per day, being 
an average of 3580 threads, of 25 inches, which 
is nearly nine lengths of the reel. A penny is 
paid here to women for every “cut” in the 
ordinary way. At this rate a mouse earns 9d. 
every five weeks, which is 1 farthing per day, 
or 7s. 6d. per annum. Take 6d. off for board, 
and 1s, for machinery, there will arise 6s. clear 
profit from every mouse yearly. The mouse- 
employer is going to make application for the 
lease of an old empty house, the dimensions of 
which are 100 by 50 feet, and 50 feet in height, 
which at moderate calculation, will hold ten 
thousand mouse-mills, sufficient room being 
left for keeper and some hundreds of specta- 
tors. Allowing £200 for rent and task-mas- 
ters, £500 for interest, and £10,000 to erect 
machinery, there will be left a balance of 
£2800 per annum. 
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IN LOVE. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


“Tr’s rather a bore here, isn’t it, Kemp- 
enfelt ?” 

The speaker, Frederic Vinton, slowly poured 
a tiny glass of yellow wine from an old decan- 
ter, and held it thoughtfully between himself 
and the window. He was a gay-looking young 
man, having an air about him that told of a 
liberal allowance, of fast horses, the gaming- 
table, and good wine. 

“ How absent you are!” pursued Vinton; 
“you don’t mind a fellow’s speaking to you; 
what sort of a brown study are you in, my 
dear fellow ?” 

Vinton raised his glass to his lips, looking 
at the window, where, on a lounge, half lay 
his companion, Kempenfelt. In seeing those 
_ two men together, one would instantly have 
' looked at Kempenfelt, though Vinton was 
handsomer and younger. The man by the 
window must have been nearly forty ; not tall, 
but muscularly and gracefully built, with 
brown hair cut rather close, his face pale, 
but not an unhealthy pale, and smoothly 
shaved, save the upper lip, which wore a 
heavy brown moustache. His forehead was 
broad and projecting at the brows over a pair 
of large, comprehending brown eyes. He 
was smoking a cigar, and holding a book, 
which, at the moment Vinton had been speak- 
ing, he seemed to have been reading. At 
Vinton’s last question, however, he raised his 
eyes and looked toward him. 

“Pardon me, but [ must have been very 
rude,” he said, “for I left the wine to enter- 
tain you.” 

“It is rare enough to entertain any one,” 
was Vinton’s response, pouring out another 
glass of it, and holding it out to Kempenfelt. 

“ Take a glass of your own wine with me, 
and don’t read for the next ten minutes, but 
tell me how to amuse myself,” Vinton said. 

His host rose and took the glass, sipped a 
little, then put his cigar again between his 
lips. 

“Amuse yourself!” he said; then with a 
tone of satire he continued: “ Why, walk by 
this glorious old Rhine, and enjoy its beauties. 
Thousands of people come here for nothing 
but that.” 

“ Bah! You know better than to counsel 
Fred Vinton to be made happy by the beauties 


of nature—even of the Rhine,” replied Vin- 
ton; “ but really I am getting very dull here, 
and it’s impossible. for me to leave till I have 
a remittance.” 

“ Game it,” said Kempenfelt. 

“No money, tio credit, till I am known to 
have heard from home,” he answered. 

“Fall in love with some blue-eyed fraulein 
with a monstrous income, and an inordinate 
admiration for your curling locks.” 

“No such lady has the income, or if she 
has, she lacks the required admiration,” 
laughed Vinton, running his fingers through 
his perfumed curls. 

“ Drink yourself drank,” suggested Kemp- 
enfelt. 

“ Have tried that already.” 

Kempentfelt paused in his slow walk up and 
down the room, and laid bis white hand on 
the shoulder of his companion. 

“Well, then,” he said, “do you want to 
know what I seriously advise you to do?” 

Vinton looked up with a gleam of curiosity 
and eagerness. 

“ Of course; tell me.” 

“Stop all this, and be a man,” said Kemp- 
enfelt, with earnestness. 

A serious, almost a wishful expression came 
for an instant to Vinton’s face. 

“What's the use? I should die of ennui.” 

“ You seem in a fair way to die of it now,” 
was Kempenfelt’s response ; ** you look bored 
to death.” 

“T am, that’s a fact,” cried Vinton, rising 
from his seat and walking to the window, and 
throwing himself upon the lounge his com- 
panion had left. “But what’s a fellow to 
do?” he asked. 

“ Do as I said,” replied Kempenfelt. 

“ O, it’s out.of the question,” with a dreary 
yawn; “why,I should be a regular prig—a 
confounded muff. Nobody could stand it to 
have such a thing round.” 

“TI don’t believe I am called a muff,” said 
his host, “and I know I am not called a 
drunkard or a gamester.” 

Vinton looked at the man as he stood lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece. His admiration 
was visible in his face. ’ 

“But you are such a high and mighty sort 
of fellow,” he said, “if you took w drinking 
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nothing but water, and wore sackcloth, you’d 
do it with such an air that nobody would 
laugh, and we should all think it somehow a 
mighty fine thing to wear sackcloth, though 
we didn’t dare to put it on ourselves. I’m no 
such sort of a man.” ; 

Kempenfelt smiled slightly and sadly. 

“TI am not advising you to be such a man 
’ as Tam,” he said. “If you are going on the 
way you live—for the sake of pleasure—look- 
ing at you, and men like you, I fail to see the 
signs of pleasure.”* 

“There isn’t any,” Vinton said, and sat si- 
lent, leaning against the window, his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the street below. 

Five or ten minutes passed thus—Vinton 
staring down at the quaint German street, 
Kempenfelt standing quietly, his eyes cast 
down, his face grave and noble. 

“ Juno and Venus! what a face!” suddenly 
cried Vinton ; “ Kempenfelt, come here.” 

The two men looked down at a handsome 
carriage, which an English looking coachman 
was just driving up to the hotel opposite. 

It was an open carriage, and in it were two 
ladies, one quite aged, the other some twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old. Hers was a glo- 
rious face. Vinton’s countenance lost its 
weary look, and a flash of admiration came to 
the eyes of Kempenfelt, who had seen many 
beauties, and was not easily stirred to enthu- 
siasm. 

The younger lady alighted first, and stood 
for a moment talking with the elder. In 
doing so she was obliged to raise her eyes, 
and the gentlemen saw how beautifully form- 
ed, how deep and dark they were—wells of 
bewilderment to one who should look into 
them. Heavy bands of dark hair showed at 
the back of her head, underneath her light 
travelling hat, and the hair waved naturally 
and abundantly round a low, full forehead. 
Straight eyebrows pencilled across the clear 
olive of her forehead; full, vivid lips, that 
smiled an indifferent, surface smile as she 
talked, and that looked a trifle weary when 
she was silent. A tall, graceful form, a small 
gloved hand, which held back her drapery 
from the muddied carriage-wheel, as she 
leaned a little forward as she talked. 

The old lady alighted, and the two followed 
their servant into the hotel, thus disappearing 
under its arched entrance. 

The two men turned and looked at each 
other. Vinton drew a long breath, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Pray Heaven she has come to stay!” 


Over Kempenfelt’s face was thrown the 
mask of an impenetrable reticence ; he laughed 
slightly, and said: 

“Behold the ennui dissipated !” 

“ What disagreeable thing would not such 
a face dissipate!” cried Vinton. “Have you 
any idea who she is?” 

“ Not the slightest ; only she is doubtless an 
Englishwoman.” 

“T am proud to be her countryman,” said 
Vinton; “but she is very dark for an English 
girl.” 

“Yes; but there is that in her manner 
which betrays her country.” 

“ You observed closely,” remarked Vinton ; 
then added more carelessly : 

“To-morrow I'll run over and renew my 
acquaintance with that little English widow 
who lives in the hotel opposite; she is not 
ugly, herself, by any means; I’ll pick up some 
sort of information concerning this unknown. 
By the way, that pretty Mrs. Ware took quite 
a fancy to your distingue majesty.” 

Kempenfelt’s lip curled. 

“T’m sorry not to reciprocate; she is very 
handsome, but I don’t like widows—that is— 
to marry them.” 

“Don’t fancy the idea of being a second 
love?” questioned Vinton, .taking his hat. 
“Nor I, exactly; but then, most any kind of 
a love would do for me. Good-by, old fellow; 
come up to my rooms and I'll give you some 
wine almost as good as this.” 

Vinton sauntered out, and Kempenfelt took 
up his book again, sat down by the window, 
cast a momentary glance opposite, and then 
went to reading. 

The next day at sunset, Vinton came down 
from his room as Kempenfelt stood upon the 
steps of the hotel, not yet decided where to 
stroll. Vinton took his arm. 

“ Come down to Bruyn’s with me,” he said, 
“it wont hurt you to see a little high playing. 
Two or three fellows there play as though 
they possessed the power of Midas.” 

Kempenfelt walked along with him, and en- 
tered the spacious gambling saloon. Nowhere 
do they play as they do in Germany. Kemp- 
enfelt looked on with a gloomy, sarcastic 


face. 

“ Will you try your luck?” asked an ac- 
quaintance. 

Kempenfelt replied almost savagely in the 
negative. The place was hateful to him. In 
just such a place had his younger brother, 
years ago, been ruined—from such a place 
had he goue forth and cut himself adrift from 
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life—floating from the despair of this world, 
to the unknown of the next. 

After a few moments of looking on, Kemp- 
enfelt walked away, leaving the busy town 
and going to the banks of the Rhine, which 
flowed peacefully by such sin and misery. 

The glow in the west was still bright, the 
river gleamed molten and splendid. On its 
banks, people wandered slowly up and down, 
chatting gaily, or gazing with subdued faces 
at the Rhine glory. 

“O, land of Goethe!” said Kempenfelt, 
under his breath, throwing himself on the turf 
close to the water, “one cannot wonder that 
poets and philosophers grow in Rhine- 
land.” 

Across the stream, alchemized by the vivid 
west, stood a dismantled, crumbling castle, 
holding silently within its falling walls the 
history and romance of a buried race. With 
absorbed face, Kempenfelt looked dreamily 
over the water. At last he became aware of 
a child playing near him, a little girl of four 
years, richly dressed, with long, loose curls of 
bright hair, a brilliantly white complexion, 
and blue eyes. At quite a distance off sat a 
woman, whom Kempenfelt thought to be the 
child’s nurse, but she seemed absorbed in her 
work, and had apparently forgotten her 
charge. He raised himself on his elbow and 
watched the childish motions of unconscious 
grace. She was playing near the river, and 
often stooped to pick a pebble and throw it 
into the water, watching its splash with 
shining eyes. 

“Is the Rhine! it’s the Rhine!” she kept 
saying to herself, in a way that made Kemp- 
enfelt think she had heard people speak ad- 
miringly of the river. 

She went nearer and nearer the river's 
edge, with the heedless motions of childhood. 
Kempenfelt was about to call to her to be 
careful, when her foot caught, and she went 
over the somewhat steep bank, into the river. 
A shrill scream broke from her lips as she 
fell. The woman came running down with 
pale face; Kempenfelt had already thrown off 
his coat; before the woman reached the shore 
he had jumped into the river and was swim- 
ming toward the child, which the rapid cur- 
rent of the river was bearing away. 

His expert, powerful strokes soon brought 
him to her, and he turned and swam back to 
a more sloping part of the shore. The woman 
followed along the bank, weeping and wring- 
ing her hands, Kempenfelt stepped upon the 
land with his dripping and now senseless bur- 


den. The nurse held out her hands, uttering 
unintelligible exclamations. 

“Where is her home? I will carry her,” 
said Kempenfelt, imperatively. 

“ Her mother is up here,” said the woman ; 
and turned and ran in the direction she had 
said. 

Kempenfelt followed rapidly, his anxiety 
keenly awakened by the pallid face on his 
shoulder. The nurse led the way to a sort of 
summer-house about a quarter of a mile from 
the river. In it were two ladies, one of them 
sewing, the other reclining, with a book in 
her hand, at the embowered door of the arbor. 

Kempenfelt’s usually calm heart gave a 
quicker throb; in the lady at the door he rec- 
ognized the one whom he had seen arrive at 
the hotel the day before. She looked up when 
she heard their footsteps. She sprang to her 
feet, an ashen pallor overspreading her face, 
even her lips, her dark eyes dilated with fear. 
Without a word, she stepped forward with 
extended arms, and took the child from him. 

The nurse burst into violent cries of alarms 
Kempenfelt turned his head toward her, and 
said, “ Be quiet!” in such a tone that she in- 
stantly subsided; then to the lady, who had 
sat down on the grass and was chafing the 
wrists and temples of the child: 

“The little girl is living; she will soon re- 
cover,” he said, in a tone of certainty, with 
the sweetness of sympathy in it. 

Even as he spoke, a slight flutter of the eye- 
lids, and a tremor of the mouth, showed that 
he had judged rightly. The lady raised her 
eyes to his face—his soul trembled with de- 
light as it met that glance, soft, dewy, thank- 
ful. She bent again over the little girl, who 
was rapidly recovering. In a moment, gently 
placing her in the arms of the old lady, who 
had been quietly aiding her, the lady came to 
his side. She held out a perfectly formed, 
white hand. 

“T love the child,” she said. Tears were in 
her eyes, but by an effort she prevented them 
from falling. 

Kempenfelt held the hand for an instant, 
his eyes on the face, so enchanting, upraised 
to his. At that moment the little girl called 
“ Mother !” 

Sharp as a knife-stroke that word went 
through the heart of Kempenfelt; till then he 
had fancied the child to be the lady’s sister— 
anything but her daughter. He let fall the 
hand, and she hastily drew a card-case from 


her pocket, handed him her card, and said, 
“Call and see us at the —— Hotel.” 
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She turned to the little girl, and Kempenfelt 
walked away, put on his coat, and went rap- 
idly to his hotel. He laid the card on the 
table without looking at it, changed his cloth- 
ing, and finally sat down with his cigar. Then 
he took up the card and read “ Mrs. Colches- 
ter” upon it, His face was inexpressibly sad 
—somehow as if he had received a blow that 
grieved him. 

“Tt is the only face I ever saw that even 
suggested the possibility of love to me,” he 
said. 

He smoked on, A smile of self-disdain 
came to his mouth, 

“ Bah! I am feeling like a boy!” he exclaim- 
ed, and threw his cigar into the empty grate, 
and settled down to his reading. 

Late that night Vinton came in, flushed 
with wine and the excitement of play. He 
tossed off his hat and sat down. 

“Who in the deuce is that woman over op- 
posite?” he exclaimed. “I dropped in this 
alternoon to see Mrs. Ware, but she was not 
at home. This evening I went a little while 
to that grand instrumental concert that has 
been so much talked of. Who should be in 
one of the boxes, superb in beauty and dress, 
but that very lady! I tell you, Kempenfelt, 
it’s a face to swear by.” 

Kempenfelt concealed the irritation he felt. 
“Do you know who was with her,” he 
asked. 

“No; two or three ladies. She paid no at- 
tention to the audience, but seemed absorbed 
in the music.” Vinton rose. 

“Ill see her before I’m twenty-four hours 
older,” he said, at the door. 

“ Better sleep off your wine, first,” laughed 
Kempentelt, with something like a sneer. 
“O, of course. Will you make the attempt 
to see her, with me?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“ Unsusceptible man!” cried Vinton, and 
disappeared up the stairs, 

The next morning Kempenfelt stood wait- 
iug in one of the public parlors of the hotel 
opposite. He had sent up his card and de- 
sired to see “ Mrs, Colchester.” He would 
not have gone, only he felt it would be ex- 
ceedingly rude nut to do so. 

With cordial promptness she came down. 
The crimson of the rich fabric of which her 
morning robe was made, the careless full of 
the lace at her throat and wrists, impressed 
ler beauty of face and figure still more strong- 
ly upon the gentleman who waited for her. 
At her belt a spray of heliotrope hung half 


fastened, as though she had had it in her 
hand, and had hastily put it there. She 
greeted him with the warm friendliness that 
seemed natural, after the service he had 
rendered. 

“And how is the little girl?” asked Kemp- 
enfelt, seating himself at a little distance from 
her chair. He was now perfectly composed, 
as befitted a man of his age and experience in 
society. 

“My daughter is perfectly recovered,” she 
replied. “ Indeed, she is not even weak from 
her involuntary bath. Is it an Englishman 
whom I have to thauk for her life?” she 
asked. 

“TI am proud to say yes,” said Kempenfelt. 

“T was almost sure of it,” she responded, 
“but your name would have led me to think 
you a German. I am glad to owe such 
happiness to a countryman.” 

Her voice was soft and full of feeling. 
Kempenfelt made a slight deprecatory ges- 
ture. 

“You will believe me when I say it has 
made me hardly less happy—the power of 
rendering you a sérvice!” 

His tone and face were too sincere for his 
hearer to take such words for mere compli- 
ment. 

“ She will mention her husband's gratitude 
next,” thought Kempenfelt ; “ I wonder where 
he is.” 

But she did not mention either him or his 
gratitude, and she had sufficient tact not to 
say anything more about her own thankful- 
ness, though her face retained a look she 
would not have allowed to other strangers. 

“JT cannot understand what is the charm of 
this place to the English,” she said; “ crowds 
of them come here. I am already tired of it, 
and were it not that my mother wishes to try 
the effect of the springs, I should leave 
immediately.” 

* J, too, am tired of it,” said Kempenfelt, in 
a voice of genuine weariness, for, in some 
way, this lady drew him from his habitual 
reticence in regard to his own moods. 

“I have always fancied,” said Mrs. Col- 
chester, smiling, “that when a man is tired 
of anything, he can go elsewhere—do any- 
thing to dissipate that feeling.” 

“And a woman ? 

“A woman is quite without power,” she 
replied. 

“You should not say that she is without 
power,” said Kempenfelt, with an unconscious 
emphasis on the “you.” Her presence was 
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acting upon him in some strange way that 
seemed gradually to be depriving him of his 
customary coldness and control. There was 
a passionate admiration in his eyes, as he 
spoke, which he had thought to quell. The 
lady blushed beneath that ook, and Kempen- 
felt, stirred through all his nature by this 
woman, with an effort withdrew his eyes, and 
said, in a commonplace tone: 

“The place, at least, has the attraction of 
being the rendezvous of a great many musical 
geniuses,” 

“ Yes, I went to a high festival last night. 
Were you there, Mr. Kempenfelt ?” 

“No; I had absolutely forgotten it”—he 
almost blushed as he remembered why he had 
forgotten it. “I see you were pleased.” 

Mrs. Colchester’s face glowed as she thought 
of it—* I was more than pleased; a chorus of 
divine harmony does something different from 
pleasing me.” 

Kempenfelt’s glance caught the glorious 
enthusiasm of that face. A few moments and 
he rose and made his adieux. 

In the hall he met Vinton, talking with 
Mrs Ware. Kempenfelt bowed and hurried 
out, but was overtaken immediately by Vin- 
ton, who said— 

“T’ve heard about your rescuing adventure. 
Great things for you, wasn’t it? No wonder 
you didn’t need my companionship. You 
prefer the dark widow, I see.” 

“Is Mrs. Colehester a widow?” asked 
Kempenfelt, 

Vinton looked a little surprised. 

“Yes; Mrs. Ware has booked me up as to 
what she knows. Immensely rich, Mrs. Col- 
chester, and I’m to call and be presented this 
afternoon. Wish me success;” and Vinton 
turned down a street and disappeared. 

Vinton did call—and often after that. He 
was so far interested that he deserted the 
gaming-table and his other amusements. His 
face wore an introspective look very strange 
in him. He ceased to speak of Mrs. Colches- 
ter in the light way he had done; indeed, he 
hardly spoke of her at all, and only to Kemp- 
enfelt. Kempenfelt did not visit Mrs, Col- 
chester often; when he did he was almost 
sure to find Vinton there. 

Some time after his first meeting with her, 
Kempenfelt was waiting in the ante-room for 
admission to her parlor; the door opened, and 
Vinton came out. He did not notice Kemp- 
enfelt, but walked rapidly along toward the 
door, He was startled by Vinton’s face, by 
the haggard, desperate pallor upon it. He 


would have retreated, but just then the ser- 
vant announced him, and he entered the 
parlor. 

The clear olive hue of Mrs. Colchester’s 
face was paler than usual, her eyes appeared 
disturbed, and the hand she gave to her guest 
was cold. , Not till long after did Kempenfelt 
know of the stormy interview she had just 
had. But like lightning it flashed upon him 
that Vinton had offered his hand and been 
refused. An unconquerable tremor suddenly 
possessed him; he knew the flogers that 
clasped the offered hand trembled around it, 
Fiery love consumed his heart, and burned in 
his eyes. He did not release the hand. 

“ Mrs. Colchester!” he said. 

The tone drew her eyes up. For one in- 
stant they stood looking into each other’s 
eyes—unutterable love in both their souls. 
Kempenfelt extended his arms, “Come!” he 
said, in a low voice. 

Closer and closer he held her to the heart 
that beat hard and fast—beat with such ecs- 
tatic pulsations as only her love could have 
caused, 

“Dearest! best! he whispered, pressing 
passionate kisses on the red, fragrant mouth, 
on the beautiful forehead, and the soft hair 
round it. She lay in his arms, with utter 
happiness on her face. Looking at her, re- 
membering, he wondered—*“ could she ever 
have looked thus with another ?” 

With love’s and woman’s quickness, she saw 
that thought, and said, with white flagers 
softly stroking his cheeks: 

“No, I never loved before—I never even 
fancied I loved. The marriage was made by 
my parents when I was scarcely seventeen.” 

Kempenfelt looked with unspeakable pride 
and love into those dark, melting eyes. 

“Love blesses but once, my love; it is 
smiling upon you and me.” 

Thus glance with glance, thus heart to 
heart, adieu. 

PROSPERITY. 

Continual prosperity hardens the heart, as 
coutinual sunshine does the earth; but when 
one is softened by the tears of sorrow, and the 
other by genial showers, they yield those fruits 
which the necessities of man require. Good- 
ness is twice blessed in what it gives and what 
it receives. The peace and comfort we impart 
to others is restored to our own bosom by the 
satisfaction of an approving conscience, as the 
vapors which ascend through the day fall back 
at night in refreshing dews upon the earth. 
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“ HERE we are snowed up,” said I to Con- 
stance Hedley, who had been staying with us 
at our quiet parsonage-house, since the begin- 
ning of December. I had known her ever 
since her widowhood, which dated back some 
five years before the time of which I am speak- 
ing, and both my husband and myself felt a 
great regard for her. She was much admired, 
only twenty-nine years of age, and fond of 
gaiety. Contrary to our usual habits, which 
were somewhat secluded, we had given dif- 
ferent entertainments to enliven her visit, and 
on the evening before—which was New Year’s 
Eve—we had taken her to a ball at the house 
of some friends in the neighborhood. She 
was unusually silent the next morning, and I 
fancied that she was overtired with dancing, 
or that the weather had affected her spirits, 
fur the snow which had commenced falling the 
day before had not ceased, and the sky was 
the color of lead. We had every prospect of 
being kept prisoners to the house for a time, 
which, as we were five miles from a railway- 
station, and had finished all the sensation 
novels sent us from Mudie’s a fortnight before, 
was by no means an agreeable one. 

“ You doubtless imagine that the dreariness 
of the weather has given me the blues,” re- 
marked my friend; “ nothing of the kind; I 
assure you that if I am a little bit thoughtful 
this morning, it is quite from another cause. 
Last night, a gentleman asked me a question 
which took me back seven years into the past, 
for just so many winters have gone by since 
the same question was put to me on the same 
night of the year. I have often been on the 
point of relating to you an adventure which 
happened to me when I was a girl, but of 
which I have as yet never spoken to any 
one out of my own family. I will no longer 
be reserved on this subject with so true and 
valued a friend as yourself. But, before I tell 
you what the question asked was, I must give 
you some uninteresting preliminaries.” 

I made up a blazing fire, before which we 
drew our easy chairs; and Constance began 
her story: 

When I was just twenty-two, I went with 
my parents to a fancy ball, on New Year's 
Eve, at Lady L.’s. I had many partners, 
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and danced half the night, when soon after 
supper a friend of my father’s introduced a 
gentleman to me whose name I could not dis- 
tinctly hear, in the confusion of voices around 
me, and the striking up of the band for the 
next dance. Hurriedly engaging my hand for 
the next quadrille, my prospective partner dis- 
appeared in the throng. I had time to see 
that he was about twenty-two or three years 
of age, wore a plain domino, and that the 
look of anxiety which sat upon his features 
was strange in so young a face. Nevertheless, 
I had forgotten his existence by the time he 
came to remind me of my promise. He led 
me to my place and we commenced dancing 
without his once addressing me. At the end 
of the first figure, I turned to reply to some 
remark I fancied that he had at last ventured 
to make, when I met his perplexed-looking 
gaze, and perceived that he was talking to 
himself, for he said: 

“ Yes, it may do: tall, the same name, too,” 
then suddenly to me, “ Pray, Miss Fortesque, 
do you consider yourself tall? What may be 
your height ?” 

Not a little surprised at this brusque manner 
of opening a conversation, and thinking I 
would answer him some way in his own style, 
I replied, “ It may be seven feet, but is not.” 

“ But scarcely under five feet eight inches,” 
he resumed; “have you any relations in 
Canada ?” 

I answered in the affirmative, and though 
with a haughty tone, yet I must have looked 
amused, for he presently added: 

“TI see that you are more diverted than 
offended by the extreme audacity of my mode 
of addressing you, which perhaps strikes you 
as less eccentric, in the midst of this motley 
crowd, than it otherwise might; but I assure 
you that I have no wish to appear original or 
impertinent; I am actuated by very different 
motives. Before entering this ball-room I 
received a letter containing intelligence of a 
most perplexing and annoying nature, and 
which has thrown me into a state of the 
greatest anxiety. I am placed ina position 
of some difficulty, and without assistance from 
you, I feel I can scarcely extricate myself. 
However mad you may and must think me to 
be, with this in view I venture to beg your per- 
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mission to ask you two more questions. They 
will no doubt strike you as odd ones for a 
perfect stranger to make. But you have 
the option of choosing to listen to them or 
not.” 

By this time our quadrille had come to an 
end, and leading me to where my mother was 
sitting, my partner said: 

“Make your decision, and tell me of it 
when you valse with me, as I trust you will 
when the next dance is over.” 

I agreed to this, and he left me. When he 
came to claim my hand as the first notes of 
the deuxtemps struck up, my curiosity urged 
me to grant his request, and he. put question 
the first to me, after the first round. 

“ Your Christian name ?” 

Constance.” 

“ How fortunate,” exclaimed my partner. 

Number two, after the second round. 

“ What fortune, if any, may you possess ?” 

Answer, “ Only a thousand pounds.” 

“Lucky again,” muttered he. “One more 
question, the last and most important one, I 
will, if you allow me, make to you in a letter 
of explanation, which having read, I trust you 
will not be so cruel as to refuse your aid. 
May I write to you or not?” 

This was not to be answered at once or 
without consideration. 

“J do not press you now, but hope to have 
your favorable answer to my earnest request 
when you leave the cloak-room,” said he, 
returning me to my mother’s side. 

What an odd circumstance! Did ever a 
girl have such a strange partner? I thought 
of little else but him and his funny questions 
for the rest of the night. The more | thought 
about it, the more reluctant I felt to refuse his 
explanations; and before the time for our de- 
parture arrived, I had resolved to accept his 
proposal of writing to me. He might say 
what he chose, but I was a free agent still, 
and would take care not to commit myself to 
anything. I could tell my parents about it 
all at some future time, but there could be 
no harm in receiving a letter. I had made 
up my mind that, having heard so much, I 
would know more; and when, on leaving the 
cloak-room, I encountered my hero of the 
night, I acceded to his urgent request, then 
hastily repeated. 

“T return to London in a day or two,” 
said he, “and you shall receive a letter before 
I start.” 

I can scarcely describe how strangely I felt 
all the next day. I could hardly believe that I 


had not been dreaming—that there was no re- 
ality in the affair. At all events, my partner 
must have been playing me a practical joke. 
Ishould, of course, get no letter. But I should 
have felt disappointed if none had arrived, and 
I passed that and the next day in a state of 
feverish expectancy. At last the looked-for 
epistle came, and tearing it open, I read the 
explanation, which ran thus: 

“DeaR Miss Fortresqux,—I feel very 
grateful to you for aliowing me to make a full 
explanation of what must appear to you to 
have been my extraordinary behaviour to you 
on the night of the ball, and if, after the perusal 
of this letter, you will consent to give me your 
assistance, my gratitude will be boundless; 
for indeed you will help me out of a great 
gifficulty, one through which my happiness 
might be shipwrecked, unless I can manage 
to evade it. I must tell you all, from the be- 
ginning, before I can expect you to judge of 
the case. When I was about fifteen years old, 
my father, who was then my only surviving 
parent, died, leaving me to the care and 
guardianship of his half-brother, who was 
twelve years his junior, then just twenty-eight 
years of age. My father’s marriage had been 
an unhappy one, and his dying request to my 
uncle was, that he would use his utmost en- 
deavors to prevent me from contracting an 
early marriage, in order that my judgment 
and taste should be so far matured as to ren- 
der an imprudent choice least probable. True 
to the promise thus exacted, my uncle, as I 
grew older, used every means in his power to 
exclude me from female society, keeping as 
vigilant a watch over me as was consistent 
with the exercise of the duties which his pro- 
fession involved. His regiment was ordered 
to India, when I had completed my twenty- 
first year. 

“ Before his departure, he made arrange- 
ments with a friend of his who was on the 
point of sailing in his yacht for the Atlantic, 
that I should accompany him, This plan 
pleased me, as offering an opportunity of 
gratifying my long-cherished wish to see the 
world and something of life, for I had till 
then a limited experience, my university ca- 
reer having been a short and studious one, my 
uncle having prohibited travel in the vacations, 
which I usually had spent with him in some 
quiet place. It was with delight that I heard 
we were bound for America, and that we 
should probably visit Canada, where the gen- 
tleman whom I was to accompany had a 
bachelor brother residing. 
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“Tn his last interview with me, before 
starting, my uncle talked to me long and 
seriously as to my future, and upon the im- 
portance of my exercising the greatest 
discretion in the choice of a wife, should I at 
any time be matrimonially disposed. He 
reminded me that my fortune had been 
placed by my father at his disposal for me, 
until I should reach my twenty-fifth year. 
After that time he should cease to exercise his 
right to influence my actions, but that until 
then he would in no case consent to my mar- 
riage, or, indeed, to any engagement of the 
kind, unless he should himself be perfectly 
satisfied with the lady—who must possess no 
less than three requirements of his own making 
—namely, that she should be tall, that her 
name should be Constance, and that she shoul@ 
possess at least one thousand ‘pounds. To 
these he annexed acondition which bound me 
to wait to engage myself until he should see 
her, and be enabled thus to form his own judg- 
ment. I had not as yet dreamed of marrying 
at all, and troubled myself very little about 
the promises which I readily made to what [ 
cousidered my uncle’s eccentric exactions. 
Nor did I think then that he seriously in- 
tended to stand to them; but fancied he was 
jesting in a grave kind of way as he often did 
in conversation with me. Aftera delightful 
voyage we reached the new world, and soon 
arrived at Toronto, our destination. 

“J was most kindly welcomed by my friend’s 
brother, who, though a single man, was of a 
very sociable disposition, and had a large ac- 
quaintance. The brothers were not so vigi- 
lant over me as my uncle might have wished, 
in their kind-hearted zeal to interest and 
amuse me, and I had plenty of opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the fair sex. 

“Amongst the many charming girls whom 
I met in society, Miss Fortescue attracted me 
the most, and after repeated meetings, 1 felt 
that I was falling desperately in love with her. 
She did not discourage me, and we were not 
long in establishing a mutual understanding. 
I did not mention to Mary, for that was my 
lady love's name, anything about my uncle’s 
strange conditions, but simply told her that I 
must gain his consent to our engagement, and 
that I should not be free to marry her until I 
had attained my twenty-fifth year; and secret- 
ly I began to think of my promises with some 
degree of anxiety. I discovered that Mary’s 
second name was Constance, to my surprise 
and intense relief. She was more than com- 
monly tall, certainly; but the third require- 
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ment, the one thousand pounds, was wanting! 

“Tt was such a piece of good luck about her 
name and her height, but particularly the for- 
mer, that the importance of the money difli- 
culty did dot weigh with me much. As for 
that, some godmother, or distant relation, 
might leave her something, and a number of 
contingencies might happen to help us in this 
particular; so I wrote to my uncle to tell him 
that I had chosen a dear, fascinating girl, 
whom he could not fail to approve of, that she 
possessed the requirements which he deemed 
necessary, and I felt certain of his consent to 
my engaging myself, as soon as he should be 
able to make her acquaintance. My Con- 
stance, I told him, was all he could desire. [ 
never said a word about the fortune. In re- 
ply, my uncle told me that he was surprised 
at my having so soon found a young lady who 
answered so completely to his pattern, tor he 
had imagined it would be more difficult tor 
me to meet his requisitions in these particu- 
lars. However, he would not withhold his 
consent to my engagement, if he found that 
she fulfilled his conditions in every sense, and 
if she should please him, on his beComing 
personally acquainted witn her; which he said 
he trusted to have the opportunity of being 
in three months’ time, when he should ve 
home in England on leave; but that I should 
incur his serious displeasure if I committed 
myself to any sort-of engagement betore he 
should have seen and passed his verdict on 
the object of my choice. He had heard froin 
me that I should return to England in the 
yacht early in the next month, and that Con- 
stance would follow me almost immediately 
with some friends, having accepted an invita- 
tion to visit some relations in the north of 
Devon. 

“The people with whom Constance (for I 
now always called her by her second name) 
was to travel were obliged to postpone their 
going to England, much to my vexation, and 
I was a little anxious at leaving her, surround- 
ed as she was with admirers, whom her beau- 
ty and love of admiration and attention attract- 
ed. Icomforted myself, however, with think- 
ing, that though 1 must now go, without being 
able to bind her by promise to me, yet it 
would not be long. She would probably be 
with meinacouple of months’ time again, 
and when once my uncle had seen her, | was 
certain he would allow us to be engaged, for 
I felt that he would no more be able to resist 
her powers of charming than myself, and in 
spite of her having 20 money, for was not my 
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own fortune, which was considerable, enough ? 
He was a rich man himself,and would no 
doubt help us, for he had always been most 
kind and generous tv me. 

“T arrived in England a fortnight ago, and 
remained in London until within the last few 
days. I came to look up a college friend in 
this neighborhood, and was induced by lim to 


accept Lady L.’s invitation to the ball. Just’ 


before leaving my friend’s house with him that 
evening, a letter was put into my hands. On 
opening it, I found it was from my uncle, and 
dated from Paris. He told me that his return 
had been hurried by circumstances which took 
him to France. His business would be settled 
in a few days, and on leaving the continent 
he should make some visits among his friends 
in England, and should afterwards present 
himself at my lodgings in town, when he ex- 
pected me to conduct him to the place where 
Constance was staying, and that he should 
have just one week in which to make her 
acquaintance before he must leave Europe 
again for a lengthened period. He promised, 
however, to write and inform me of the exact 
tine when I might expect him, mentioning 
three weeks as probably the outside time 
before we should meet. 

“Here was a situation for me to be in. 
What should Ido? If I wrote to beg Con- 
stance to hasten her departure, even if she 
would undertake the voyage alone, there 
would be no time for her to make her prepa- 
rations and to sail,so as to reach England 
before my uncle should have left it. I was in 
in a sad dilemma, and wanted to rush back to 
London by the next train, to cousult a friend 
in whom I had confided in my affairs, and 
whose advice I valued; but Monckton, my 
college triend, persuaded me to accompany 
him to the ball. ‘ You can think the matter 
over, old fellow,’ said he, ‘ as well there as any 
where else, and there is not time for you to 
catch the London train now.’ I chanced to 
see you when the night was half over, and be- 
ing struck with your resemblance to Con- 
stance, begged to be introduced to you by the 
gentleman with whom you were speaking, of 
whom Monckton knew something. I did so, 
also, partly to acquiesce in his wish that I 
should dance, as he said my not doing so 
looked so remarkable, and Lady L, had asked 
him if his friend never danced. 

“On hearing your name, it all at once oc- 
curred to me that Constance had once told me 
she had an uncle and aunt living in the north 
of England. It struck me too that it was just 


possible you might bea cousin of hers; hence 
my second question to you while dancing the 
quadrille together. My ideas were in such a 
desperate state of confusion at the time that 
I hardly comprehended how excessively im- 
pertinent you must have thought me, when I 
asked you the other questions. Your replies 
put the idea into my head which induced me 
to beg you to let me write and explain myself, 
and now I come to the disclosure of the design 
by which I hope, with your assistance, to ob- 
viate the difficulty of my position. 

“Knowing my uncle’s resolute purpose 
when he has made up his mind to anything, I 
felt sure that he would keep his word, and that 
unless he could see Constance and be able to 
judge of her himself, there would be no hope 
of his consent to an engagement, and if we 
waited until he should again have an oppor- 
tunity of so doing, we should have to remain 
as we were until I am twenty-five. I would 
keep constant to the end of time itself, but I 
do not feel quite so sure about my love, sur- 
rounded as she is by admirers, as I said betore. 
Ah! if she should forget me! No, it is better 
to secure her at all risks. Let me implore 
you to help me—you can if you will—you 
have the same names, are her cousin, I am 
almost sure. If you would consider my peti- 
tion, how happy you would make me; you 
would relieve me from a tremendous load of 
anxiety. If you are her cousin, you cannot 
fail to know her relatives who live in Devon- 
shire. Cannot you pay them a visit in about 
three weeks’ time, and confer the immense 
favor upon me—of consenting to personate 
my Mary Constance for the week which my 
uncle proposes to pass in her company? I 
will let you know, in case you afford me this 
happiness, the exact day whea I shall have to 
conduct my uncle to visit the Fortescues for 
this purpose. I shall await your decision 
anxiously, and shall fear the worst until I 
hear.” 

So ended Henry Ashford’s letter, for by 
this name he signed himself. What astrange 
request! It was, however, quite true that he 
was half-engaged to my cousin, for I had heard 
in a letter from Canada about a month before 
that she was likely to be engaged to a Mr, 
Ashford, a young man of good prospects, 
What should I do—what did I do? I did 
what many a girl who loved excitement and a 
little adventure, placed in such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, might have done. I consented to 
lend my aid in this romantic affair, which, 
anyhow, was at all events a family one. I 
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received a grateful answer from Henry, and 
wrote to my cousins who lived near Bideford 
to accept the oft-repeated invitation they had 
given me to visit them, fixing the time in ac- 
cordance with the plan in which I was en- 
gaged. So there I was, betrothed, as it were, 
but without a lover, or prospect of marriage. 
Was ever a girl so curiously placed before? 
Nothing served to remind me of my unprece- 
dented predicament, till the arrival ofa locket, 
with Mr. Ashford’s photograph in it. 

The day after the fancy-ball I met im society 
a gentleman, whose manners and conversation 
were very pleasing to me. I had frequent 
Opportunities of seeing him, for he visited at 
our house, after a while, constantly. 1 was flat- 
tered by his attentions, and he appeared to 
take an increasing interest in me. Our pur- 
suits were the same; he would sing to my 
accompaniment, criticise my drawings, and 
lend me some of his own, which had real 
merit, to copy. He would read aloud my 
favorite poems to my mother and myself, and 
things were becoming serious. My parents, 
hardly knowing whether his attentions should 
be encouraged or not, on so short an acquaint- 
ance, were not sorry to know that they would 
soon necessarily be put a stop to by my de- 
parture fur my proposed visit to my relations, 
He was reading the “ Palace of Art” to me the 
afternoor following that on which I had let 
out that I was going away; my mother had 
been called out of the room; when he made 
me a declaration of his love. 1 hardly can 
describe what I felt, when he did so, and 
begged me to tell him if he might hope. He 
would not have intruded his feelings upon me 
so soun, had he not known of my intended 
absence ; but he could not bear the suspense he 
must endure, he said, it 1 went away without 
his assuring me ofhis attachment. 1 had seen 
so much of him in the three pleasant weeks 
that I had known him, and had liked him so 
much, and felt such a happy fluttering at my 
heart when he told me of his own feelings, 
that I began to understand a little the joy of 
being loved, which is impossible unless to one 
who can love in return, though I could not at 
the moment avalyze my sensations. I told 
him that 1 had known him for too short a 
time to encourage him to hope, but that I 
was grateful for his interest iu me. What 
could I say more? 

However it might be another time, I could 
not engage myself until the exiraordinary 
farce had ended, in which 1 was to take so 
prominent a part. In the momentary em- 


barrassment the occasion caused, I inadver- 
tently dropped the locket which was fastened 
to the chain of my watch, and usually lay 
concealed in my dress, for I had been playing 
with the chain, and had accidentally drawa 
out this token of Henry’s. He stooped to 
pick it up, and must have seen the portrait on 
one side of it, for turning pale, he returned it 
to me with the remark. 

“I fear have no chance. This is a sign, 
doubtless, that I am doomed to disappvint- 
ment.” And seizing my hand, he pressed it 
convulsively, and looking at me with an ex- 
pression of pain and regret that I shall never 
forget, he suddenly quitted the room. 

I knew that I loved him after he was goue, 
when I felt the sorrow which the fear of never 
perhaps seeing him again caused me. 1 would 
have given much to recall thuse five or six 
minutes which had given me so much pleasure, 
yet had perhaps robbed me of a greater joy, 
Ah! why had I not told him all? It was 
always better and wiser to be periectly open 
in these kinds of affairs, particularly where 
the heart was engaged, as mine was. Had J 
been so, how much suffering would have been 
spared me. 

But it was of no use to wish that I had 
acted differently, and the next day was the 
one fixed on formy journey. I must go on 
with this miserable business—there was no 
drawing back now, for the day subsequent to 
my arrival at my cousins’ house would be 
that of my introduction to Henry’s uncle. I 
must keep up my courage, for there was much 
to be done. I wished heartily that 1 had 
never undertaken what had probably lost me 
a true heart. In gratifying the whim of the 
moment, I had shipwrecked my life’s happi- 
ness. 1 arrived at Whitchley Manor in a 
very worn-out state, having scarcely slept the 
night before; and my nerves were fearfully 
strained. It appears Henry had let Mr. and 
Mrs. Fortescue into the secret, and they, 
though evidently not approving of the deceit 
about to be practised, had, out of commisera- 
tion to him, not seriously opposed it, thinking 
also that his uncle’s conditions and exactions 
were very absurd. I received great kindness 
from them both, and they did all they could 
to cheer my spirits, fearing I was overcome 
with the fatigue of the lengthened railroud 
travelling I had endured. They little knew 
what a heavy grief was knocking at my braia 
and heart—how | bated myself for what I had 
promised to do. Another sleepless night—a 
headache in the morning, and I was in the 
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drawing-room with my cousins when the hour 
of trial arrived. The carriage had been sent 
to the station to meet the gentlemen, and I 
heard the grating of the gravel on the drive 
up to the house under its wheels, an opening 
and shutting of doors, and the visitors were 
announced. [had been standing at the piano, 
tossing over some music, when they entered, 
and I did not turn round. By this time my 
head was swimming from the tension of my 
over-wrought feeling, and my agitation was 
extreme—a step towards me. Mr. Ashford’s 
voice. 

“ Constance—allow me—my uncle.” 

I experienced a rushing sensation in my 
ears. I turned—some one stood before me— 
some one was holding my hands—a face bent 
over them—and then—all was blank—for I 
had fainted. When I recovered, I was lying 
on a sofa, and my cousins were bending over 
me. 

“Thank Heaven that you have opened 
your eyes again at last,” said Ellen Fortescue. 
“ Henry’s uncle knows all—we will leave you 
to make your peace with him for helping to 
deceive him, and to play a practical joke on 
so good a man.” 

They left me, and some one from the other 
end of the room advanced, and said: 

“My poor child, your troubles are ended. 
My nephew has confessed all to me. I must, 
however, exact one penance before I can for- 
give you your part in the duplicity.” Then, 
changing his voice to its natural tone: 

“Instead of being engaged to the nephew 
for one week, you must consent to belong to 
the uncle for life.” 

The voice thrilled every chord of my being. 
I turned to look at Henry’s uncle, and was 
clasped to the breast of the man I loved. 

“T am so thankful to that rascal, Henry,” 
exclaimed he, “ that he chose Mary Constance 
instead of Constance Mary. When I saw that 
you wore his portrait in your bosom, I felt 
there was no hope for me, though I was igno- 
rant at the time that his true love’s surname, 
which he had never mentioned, happened to 
be the same as yours, or that you were related. 
I have, in the moment of happiness he con- 
ferred on me by disclosing that your promise 
to him only bound you for one week, forgiven 
him fully, and granted all he wishes of me.” 

Henry, it appears, had been struck with 


remorse when he saw how seriously I was. 


affected by the complications he had brought 
upon me, and being of a generous, impulsive 
nature, had at once made a clean breast of it 
25 


. 


to his uncle. Of course, I need not tell you 
added my friend, that Colonel Hedley and I 
were married at once, and that I accompanied 
him to India. Henry married his Mary as 
soon as she arrived, which was before we 
started, and the thousand pounds, which was 
wanting to complete his bride's requirements, 
was presented her by my husband in the 
shape of a set of. diamonds. He made only 
one condition now, and that was that Henry 
should call her by her first name, and leave 
Constance to him. I was reminded last even- 
ing of this strange incident by an old gentle- 
man, who had not seen me since I was a very 
young girl, remarking to me how tall I had 
grown, and inquiring what my height really 
is. I thought then, as I often do, of my 
strange partner, and my relations to him for 
one week, 


THE ARAB HORSE. 

The Arab horse is watered only once in 
the twenty-four hours. He is often obliged 
to content himself with dates instead of barley ; 
these are given to him before they are perfect- 
ly ripe, when their stones are soft, and are 


eaten stones and all. In the spring he is 


turned out on the pastures; but in the sum- 
mer, if his master can afford it, he gets a 
little barley. On this scanty fare a horse in 
the desert is expected, if necessary, to accom- 
plish, for five or six successive days, distances 
of a hundred and twenty-five to a hundred 
and fifty miles; and after a couple of days’ 
rest and good feeding, he will be quite well 
enough to repeat the feat. If he shakes him- 
self at any resting place, or paws the ground 
with his foot, it is held that there is no occa- 
sion to pull up in the journey; and if you 
would know at the end of a day of excessive 
fatigue how far you can yet depend upon your 
horse, get off his back and pull him strongly 
by the tail—if he remains unmoved, you may 
still rely upon him. “It is of no very rare 
occurrence to hear of a horse doing one hun- 
dred and eighty miles in twenty-four hours!” 
The requisites which the men of the desert 
look for in him are, that “he should carry a 
full grown man,his arms and a change of 
clothing, food for both his rider and himself, 
a flag even on a windy day, and if it be neces- 
sary, drag a dead body behind him.” 


The same plan of conduct through life 
which will prevent us from having any ene- 
mies, will shut the door against warm friend- 
ships and the more delicate offices of kindness. 
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CAPTAIN HUBBELL DEFENDING HIS BOAT. 
See Illustration on page 356. 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


Captain WILLIAM HvBBE LL, of Ver- 
mont, emigrated with his family to what is 
now Frankfort, Kentucky, but at that time, 
1790, was only a small frontier sett%ement. 
During the following year, business of impor- 
tance called him to the Eastern States; which, 
having satisfactorily accomplished, he started 
on his return, and arrived at one of the branch- 
es of the Monongahela river, without accident, 
although the Indians were still troublesome, 
but more especially, in the vicinity of the Ohio 
river. 

Here he procured a flat-bottomed boat, and 
in company with a Mr. Daniel Light, and Mr. 
William Plascut and his family, consisting of 
his wife and eight children, who were on their 
way to Limestone, Kentucky, proceeded lei- 
surely down the river. They arrived at Pitts- 
burg without having been interrupted, or dis- 
covering any signs ofIrdians. But soon after 
passing this place, they were informed there 
had been many depredations committed, and 
that the Indians were out in large numbers. 
They soon overtook and passed another boat, 
which had run aground, but were unable to 
render them any assistance from the rapidity 
of the current; and passing around a short 
bend, they tied the boat to the shore, and 
waited nearly a whole day, until Captain Hub- 
bell, &aring an attack from the Indians, and 
knowing they would be unable to give them 
any assistance, again commenced descending 
the river, keeping constant watch to prevent 
surprise. 

Before reaching the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawea river, their number was increased 
by the addition ofseveral persons, who had 
joined them at different places on the river, 
whose names were John Stoner, Messrs. Ray, 
Tucker, and a Mr. Kilpattrick, with his two 
daughters, and an Irishman and a Dutchman, 
whose names are not known; making in all 
twenty persons, of whom nine were men, three 
women, and eight ehildren. 

On reaching Gallipolis, their fears were con- 
firmed by information received from a reliable 
source. They, however, resolved to continue 
their journey; and Captain Hubbell having 
been regularly chosen to command, made 
every possible preparation for a desperate de- 


fence, in case they were attacked. The men 
were divided into three watches, of three men 
each, who were to stand watch alternately, 
two hours at a time, throughout the night. 

The arms on board consisted of a rifle and 
a knife to each man; some of them, however, 
were much out of repair. Captain Hubbell 
had, besides, a pair of large horse pistols. The 
rifles were put in the best possible order, and 
then carefully loaded and primed; the men 
always sleeping with their arms by their sides, 
80 as to be prepared at the first alarm, to take 
the post assigned them. 

They proceeded in this manner until the 
evening of the twenty-third of March, when 
they overtook a fleet of six boats descending 
the river in company, and congratulated them- 
selves on the additional security they would 
derive from so large a force. They had how- 
ever, been in their company but a short time, 
when they became satisfied it would be more 
hazardous to remain, than to part company 
and proceed alone ; as those on board the other 
boats seemed disposed to have a jolly time, 
drinking and dancing, without making any 
preparations for defence, in case of an attack. 
Captain Hubbell remonstrated with them, and 
tried to persuade them to leave off drinking, 
and imitate his own plans. But they only 
laughed at him, and kept on with dancing. 

Perceiving that all he could say was un- 
heeded, he got out the oars of his own boat, 
and commenced rowing down the river, deter- 
mined that if his boat was attacked, he would 
not be taken unawares. The last they heard 
from the other boats, they were singing and 
dancing, true to the character of the “ Jolly 
Fiat Boatmen,” aiid were probably all killed 
by the Indians, as they were never heard from 
again. One of the boats, however, commanded 
by Captain Greathouse, followed the example 
of Captain Hubbell, and for a while kept up 
with his boat; but becoming weary of rowing, 
they ceased their efforts, and fell behind. 

Early in the night, Captain Hubbell being 
on the watch, discovered a canoe slowly float- 
ing down the river, which he at once con- 
cluded contained Indian scouts, reconnoiter- 
ing ; and, from other signs which they observed 
on shore, they felt sure they were watched by 
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a large party of Indians, who would wait only 
for a favorable opportunity to attack them. 

The men, with the exception of the watch, 
threw themselves on the cabin floor to sleep, 
with the understanding that if the attack 
should be deferred until just before daybreak, 
as it probably would be, they would, upon the 
first alarm, all take their stations, and make 
as much show of numbers and strength as pos- 
sible to intimidate the Indians, and show them 
they were not to be taken without a desperate 
resistance. Captain Hubbell remained up all 
night, fearing the watch might become care- 
less, and allow the savages to approach with- 
out giving the alarm. He had, indeed, ob- 
tained but little sleep since leaving Pittsburg. 

Just before daylight, while the men were 
still sleeping, as the boat approached a bend 
in the river, a voice hailed them in a plaintive 
tone, and begged them to come ashore and 
take on board two white men, who had, dur- 
ing the night, escaped from the Indians, and 
were in astarving condition, without either 
arms or ammunition; and that unless they 
would take them on board, they must either 
starve or be again taken by the Indians. 

But Captain Hubbell was not to be so easily 
deceived, but immediately suspected it was 
an Indian artifice, to throw them off their 
guard ; and if they should near the shore, in- 
stead of finding white men, they would be 
boarded by Indians, and either secured as 
prisoners, or murdered at once. He there- 
fore called up the men, and getting out the 
sweeps, rowed down the river as fast as pos- 
sible, without ‘paying any attention to the 
voice on shore, which soon changed to insult ; 
and but a short time after, they discovered 
three canoes filled with Indians, rapidly ap- 
proaching them. Keeping two men at the 
oars, the rest threw overboard the chairs, 
tables, and everything else that would impede 
their action, and then telling the women and 
children to lie down on the floor of the cabin, 
they piled the trunks and other baggage 
around them, forming a sort of bulwark which 
would protect them from the balls of the In- 
dians. Having made every preparation for 
defence, they determined to die rather than 
allow the women and children to fall into the 
hands of their foes, 

Captain Hubbell now called to the two men 
to cease rowing, and all hands take their guns, 
but not to fire until the Indians were so near 
“ that the flash of the guns would singe their 
eyebrows,” and to be careful to fire successive- 
ly, so that there should be nointerval. These 


orders had hardly been delivered, when the 
canoes arrived, each containing from twenty- 
five to thirty warriors. Ranging themselves, 
one on the bows, one at the stern, and another 
at the right hand of the boat, they were able 
to rake it in all directions. They then com- 
menced firing ; and at the first fire, Mr. Tucker 
was wounded in the thigh so severely, that 
his leg hung only by the flesh, the bone being 
shattered. Mr. Light was also slightly 
wounded. 

Captain Hubbell allowed them to approach 
still nearer, and then gave the word to fire, 
which was obeyed with so much spirit and 
skill, that the Indians were thrown into con- 
fusion, and their advance checked for a time; 
but they soon rallied again. Captain Hubbell 
had fired his own gun, and then seizing Mr. 
Tucker’s, raised it to his shoulder, when a 
ball came and carried away the lock ; he coolly 
turned, and seizing a brand from under the 
kettle which served asa caboose, applied it 
to the pan, discharging the gun, and killing 
his man. The firing was now pretty sharp on 
both sides, but with more effect on the Indians 
than on the partyin the boat; as the sides, 
being made of thick plank, formed a sort of 
breastwork, while the Indians were fully ex- 


At this time, Captain Hubbell being in the 
act of firing his gun, was hit by a ball, which 
passed through his left arm, touching the cords, 
and causing them to contract, and for a few 
minutes completely disabling him. He had 
just recovered the use of it, when he discov- 
ered the Indians in the canoe at the bow of 
the boat, just about to board her. Seizing his 
heavy horse pistols, he rushed forward with 
one in each hand, just as two of them had got 
astride the side of the boat, and were prepar- 
ing to spring in. Pointing a pistol at the 
breast of each, he fired, and they both fell 
backward into the river. Two others were 
hold of the sides of the boat, with their heads 
just in sight. Raising one of his pistols, he 
brought it down on the head of one, and then 
of the other, with such force as to break in 
the skull, and kill them instantly, making four 
he had killed in less time than it takes to re- 
late it. Others still attempting to come on 


board, he seized a heavy stick of wood which . 


laid at his feet, and as soon as they placed 
their hands on the sides of the boat, with a 
heavy blow he crushed their fingers, sending 
them back into the water, howling with pain. 

So desperate was his defence, they at last 
withdrew, followed by the rest of the canoes, 
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and directed their course to the boat of Cap- 
tain Greathouse, which had just come in sight, 


which they boarded without resistance, tose 
on board retreating to the cabin, without 
making asingle effort to repel them. They 
then rowed the boat to the shore, and at once 
tomahawked Captain Greathouse, and a boy 
about fourteen years old; and placing the 
women in the canoes, and recruiting their 
number from those on shore, returned again 
to the attack of Captain Hubbell’s boat. As 
they approached, they placed the women in 
such a position as to shelter themselves, and 
those in the boat were obliged to run the risk 
of shooting them, or allow the Indians to ap- 
proach without offering any resistance. They 
chose the former alternative, believing that 
if they were captured themselves, it would 


not benefit the women; and if they should 
happen to hit them, it would most likely save 
them from a worse fate. 

There were now but four men on the boat 
capable of making resistance, and the captain 


himself was wounded in two places, and hardly 
able to handle his rifle; but they were as reso- 


lute as ever, and determined never to surren- 
der. As soon, therefore, as the Indians came 
within a proper distance, they fired upon them, 
and having loaded all their rifles, were able 
to give them a warm reception, and keep up 


a constant firing, by passing the guns to their 


wounded comrades as soon as they were dis- 
charged, to be again loaded; and although 
they were only about as one to twenty, such 
was their courage and determination, that the 
Indians became discouraged, and again, one 
after the other, returned tothe shore. Just 


as the last canoe was leaving, Captain Hubbell 


called to the Indian who was steering, and as 


he turned round, fired at him, and with a yell 
he sprang up and fell over the side of the canoe 
into the water. They had now twice repulsed 
the Indians, but the danger was not yet all 
over, for on turning from the canoes, they 


found the boat had drifted almost on toa 
point of land, which the Indians on shore had 


discovered, and were rushing down upon it 
to the number of four or five hundred. 

Ray and Plascut, who were the only men 
on board who were uninjured, immediately 
took the oars, and hanging some blankets so 


as to screen them from the shore, rowed out 


towards the middle of the river; the rest of 


the party threw themselves into the bottom 
of the boat, with the exception of Mr. Kil- 
pattrick, who occupied a position in which he 
could see the Indians on shore ; and observing 


one who appeared to take a more active part 
than the rest, could not resist the temptation 


to fire at him, although warned of the danger 
by Captain Hubbell, and raising himself, he 
had hardly brought the gun to his shoulder, 
when a ball struck him in the mouth, and he 
fell back dead, almost into the arms of his 
daughters. 


So near had the boat drifted to the point, 
that before they could get headway upon her, 
she was within about twenty feet of it. The 
Indians had kept up a continual firing upon 
them until they were beyond their reach. Four 
out of five of the horses which were on board 
were killed, and the oars in the hands of Ray 
and Plascut were repeatedly struck by the 
balls, but they remained uninjured. Their 
escape seems almost a miracle. 

Thus ended the conflict, two of the party 
only having been killed outright—Tucker and 
Kilpattrick, and one mortally wounded, Stoner 
dying the next day. All, however, but Ray 
and Plascut, were badly wounded. 


The women and children escaped injury, 


with the exception ofason of Mr. Plascut, 
who, after the battle was ended, came to the 
captain and coolly asked him to cut a ball from 
his head. Captain Hubbell could not at first 
believe there was one in; but upon examina- 
tion, found that a ball which had passed 


through the side ofthe boat, and become near- 


ly spent, had entered the forehead of the little 
fellow, and still remained under the skin; and 
taking his knife, he easily cut it out. “That 
is not all,” said the boy,and holding up his 
arm, showed apiece of bone hanging by the 
skin from the point of his elbow, which had 


been struck by a ball, and a piece of the bone 


split off. His mother now, in a voice of sym- 
pathy, asked him why he had not spoken of 
it before. “ Because,” said the little hero, 
“the captain told us to keep still during the 
battle, and I thought if I told you, you would 
be frightened, and make a noise.” 


They reached Limestone about midnight 


of the same day, where their story was hardly 


credited by the inhabitants. But upon ex- 
amining the boat, it was found that the sides 
were literally filled with bullets and bullet 
holes, there not being a space of two feet square 
above the water which had not received a shot. 


The blankets which had been used as screens 
while rowing past the point, received in the 


space of five feet square no less than one, 
hundred and twenty balls; and on one of the 
oars were the marks of ten balls, and on the 
other, nine, which were made while in the 
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hands of Ray and Plascnt. Captain Hubbell 
reached his home in Frankfort, and recovered 


from his wounds, 
The bodies of Captain Greathouse, and the 


women and children who were with him in the 
boat, were afterwards found near the spot 


where they were attacked; and from the-ap- 
pearance of the women and children, it was 


supposed they had been whipped to death, as 
their bodies were covered with stripes, and 


large rods were found near them, which seemed 
to have been worn out with use. 


THE HISTORY OF A CHICKEN. 


BY DOWN EAST JOE. 


This little chicken’s mother— 

For such should be her name, 
Because she laid the egg, 

Though another hatched the same— 


Well! like her sex this biddy 
Chose to do her own sweet will; 

Forsook the cheerful henhouse, 
And built her nest with skill © 


Upon the new-mown grasses 
In farmer Cowan's loft— 

Laid an egg like any other, 
Though the shell was rather soft. 


Then she cackled very loudly, 
(This lone, eccentric hen!) 
And strutted off so proudly 
As she'd done the work of ten. 


But the farmer heard her flourish, 
And sent his youngster, Ben, 

To put this new production 
Beneath “ the setting hen.” 

Ben thrust the egg beneath her, 
But twas against her will; 


And the jealous hen, ungrateful, 
Did pick him with her bill, 


’Twas just a week thereafter, 
Much to the hen’s surprise, 

From the eggshell peeped the chi 
And winked his little eyes. 

Then she walked out to air him, 


And for her needed food ; 
But brief must be ber moments 


To leave her nascent brood. 


The insects peered out shyly; 
But the chicken was so small, 
Like a long-legged, yellow spider, 
They feared him not at all. 


There's been war 'twixt Gog and Magog 


Since feathers went on legs, 
To settle which were oldest, 
The biddies or their eggs. 


If first an egg be granted, 
Pray where's the egg to match it? 
(To close this vexing question) 
Pray where's the hen to hatch it? 


And thas the hen bethought her, 
“ Scratching gravel ” toward her nest; 
While she coaxed the valiant chicken 
To the shelter of her breast. 


Bat in his own opinion 
He'd found there something better; 


More set than was his mother— 
If a son could be a setter. 


There was anciently a baby 

(They thought him some great “‘ shakes’’), 
Who got his little name up 

By choking two poor snakes. 


But the valor of this chicken 
Did Hercules’ excel 


As far as Boston fountain 
Exceeds a common well. 


Now charged the chicken boldly 
On a mighty angie-worm ; 
They closed in conflict awful 


With many a scream and squirm. 


The rooster patriarchal 
Discerned the furious tussle, 

And called his wives aad daughters, 
Who thither quickly bustle. . 


Then came two other serpents 
And threw him from his feet;— 


The conflict was unequal,— 
The chicken will be beat. 

Down on his back they had him,— 
He fought with tooth and nail ;— 


He paler grew and paler, 
Fast seemed his strength to fail. 


But for a moment only: 


Upon his feet he sprang! 
The worms were in his gullet, 
And loud his clarion rang. 
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THE CHICKEN’S SONG TO THE BUTTERFLY. 
O, pretty bird! pretty bird! 


In warmest admiration No creature shall harm thee— 
a The rooster cocked his eye; O, banish thy fear. 
: Hens, smoothing down their feathers, Ascending, descending 
es Looked on him tenderly. On angelic wings! 
He watched his handsome father 
2 And those obedient wives ; y honey-dew bring. 
He learned the trade of scratching, 
i And in his crowing thrives. “eluate 
et But heroes will get sleepy ; But the coquette wasn't smitten 
So this one climbed the bars With the doughty little bird. 
= Beside his mighty parent 
re Among the snoring 'mas. Long he followed her afar; 
U She hovered o'er his head, 
: ws the sun, and quickly And on a daisy settled; 
pees this thmons chick; He thought his love was fled. 
He flung a crow out pertly, 
And gave his “ dad” a kick. 
O, blissful! just be 
(A little pond was by him) 
ave this chicken such a boost H 
With his big, dexter toe-nail sees her, trembling, P 
As sent him off the roost. 0, happy bird! he flutters . 
Soon, by some sweet white clover, To solace him with kisses; 
A butterfly he spied: His bride is just before him— 
“©O, beautiful! how beautiful!” Was e’er such joy as this? 
The raptured chicken cried. Alas! ‘twas but a shadow— 
He sat him down close by her, And bantam couldn't swim; 
And cooed like any dove; The water ends his rapture, 
Ah me! this touch of nature— And that's the end of him. 
The chicken was in love. mn 


NEGRO PROVERBS. 
In the sayings and proverbs of the African 
negro, we constantly meet with more or less 


Bright are thy wings,— exact parallels to common sayings in our own 
aot es mo Se language. “If it rained cats and dogs” is 
uaehmanmcaes” represented by “If live coals fell in the bad 

To feed thy fair form! weather.” “If the cap fits” becomes “*‘ There 
Didst fall from the rainbow goes a witch! There goesawitch!? If you 

When far fied the storm ? 5 are not a witch, you will not turn round ”— 

which seems, however, to make hardly suffi- 

“Sunaeeeee cient allowance for motives of curiosity, or 

_— to imply an unusual superiority to them on 

oer ete —_— the part of the negro. “Love me, love my 

Th d ‘ dog” is reversed—* When a person hates you, 
y large eyes are glowing ; 


Thine antenne plumes 
Wave softly, demurely, 


he will beat your animals.” The superiority 
of one “bird in the hand” to “two in the 
bush” is unknown, but the same idea is ex- 


O’er dewy bright blooms. 
pressed by “The palm of the hand never de- 
O, sweet lithe Butterfty, ceives one.” The observation of business life 
Light at my side! which made Solomon write “It is naught, it 
pay mins tet veya is naught, said the buyer, but when he goeth 
Sen! oe sie Le ides away he boasteth,” has led the African to say 
7 higher,— of the seller, “The trader never confesses 
,i Grace ease is to thee: 
a Thy going, thy flowing, that he had sold all his goods; he will only 
=. say ‘ Trade is a little better.’” “I almost 
_ killed the bird; but no one can eat ‘ almost’ 
3 O, Butterfly! Butterfly? in a stew,” is the negro equivalent for “The 
ie: Hover thou near! grapes are sour.” . 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anp PROPRIETORS. 


THE ART OF DRAWING. 

There is no art, with perhaps the exception of 
music, that begins to be cultivated so extensively 
among us, as the art of drawing; already it is intro- 
duced into all the higher public schools in the coun- 
try, and is considered indispensable in all private 
schools of any pretension. To say nothing of its 
positive utility, its moral influences are unquestion- 
ably powerful. Rightly pursued, it leads to an accu- 
rate study of nature, a love of her varied phenomena, 
and, consequently, to a love of science. Every year 
a large number of amateurs graduate, whose per- 
formances would not discredit professional artists. 
Thus a taste for art is diffused throughout the coun- 
try, and tends to produce that degree of refinement, a 
deficiency of which has hitherto been ‘much deplored. 
This taste is becoming imperative, and demands 
sumptuous illustrations, on which the eye can feast, 
and the hand improve by copying. Representations 
of places, people, events, are of immense value to 
young students in drawing, when the pictures are 
well done, and by acknowledged artists. Such an 
agent, and such a’ medium is BALLOU’s DOLLAR 
MONTHLY, and to the rising generation, as a means 


of creating a proper taste in drawing, as wellas gene- | 


ral information of all that is refined and excellent, 
this magazine is a most invaluable acquisition. We 
have seen the advertisements of self-styled drawing- 
masters, promising to teach the art “‘in twelve easy 
lessons,”’ but all pupils who have been gulled by their 
promises, have discovered that there is no railroad to 
the outskirts of the great domain of art. Patience 
and hard study only succeed. 

To draw well is to'write in all languages, so as tu be 
understood by all people. The language of the eyes 
is the only universal language. If you would learn 
to draw, you must begin by studying the elements of 
geometry, for all the forms you will have to represent 
by drawing, from the simplest tou the most complex, 
are geometrical forms. The master of Apelles, two 
thousand years ago, said:—The young man who 
wishes to draw or paint, must begin by studying the 
laws of geometry and perspective.” The principal 
requisite to success is to learn to see correctly, and 
students cannot be too strongly urged to study 
nature. 

Method and order can alone command success in 
this, as in every other art, The perfect is as difficult 
of attainment in a simple as a complex thing. The 
way to success is to attempt often, to work hard, and 
to do over again most carefully whatever is faulty, 
and this is the course that the greatest masters have 

. pursued. Nice finish is not drawing, as many board- 
ing-school misses’ “ specimen” performances prove. 
When the hand is thoroughly skilled in catching 
forms exactly, appropriate schooling will suggest it- 
self, and dexterity comes only by practice. Pupils 
who desire to gain a practical knowledge, should 


copy from nature; they should learn to copy inani- 
mate objects, busts, furniture, familiar household 
articles, then simple out-door subjects, trees and the 
like, then living animalsand afterwards the copy of 
engravings. 

To our mind the art of drawing is as necessary a 
part of a school education as the art of writing is, 
and we do not despair one day to see it almost as 
generally taught and appreciated, but at the present 
time only the pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal, 
the English High and the Latin Schools employ a 
drawing teacher. All of our grammar school pupils 
should receive instruction. 


COMBUSTION. 

Ignite a bit of cotton; it bursts into flame. The 

oxygen again unites with its carbon, and an amount 
of heat is given out, equal to that originally sacrificed 
by the sun to form the bit of cotton. So also as re- 
gards the “deposits of dynamical efficiency” laid up 
in our coal strata; they are simply the sun’s rays in a 
“potential form.” We dig from our pits, annually, 
millions of tons of coal, the mechanical equivalent of 
which is of almost fabulous vastness. The combus- 
tion of a single pound of coal in one minute, is equal 
to the work of three hundred horses for the same 
time. It would require one hundred and eight mil- 
lions of horses, working day and night with unim- 
paired strength for a year, to perform an amount of 
work equivalent to the energy which the sun of the 
carboniferous epoch invested in one year’s produce 
of our coal-pits. Dean Swift made an egregious 
blunder when he ridiculed the philosopher of the 
Flying Island who searched for the sunbeams hidden 
in cucumbers. 


» 


POWER OF MESMERISM.—A young man was lately 
tried in Paris for enticing a young woman away from 
her family by means of the use of mesmerism. He 
boasted of his magnetic power while standing at the 
bar, and offered to magnetize the presiding judge. 
He actually tried to magnetize the procureur-impe- 
rial, and frightened him so much that he angrily 
ordered the prisoner to lower his eyes. Being found 
guilty by the jury, he was- sentenced to twelve yeaxs’ 
imprisonment with hard labor. 


A SHARP GrRL.—The Limerick Chronicle reports 
an elopement which recently took place jin Tipperary, 
Ireland, and states that the young lady who ran 
away took sixty sovereigns from a hole in her father’s 
bedpost, and that to extract the money she used 
birdlime or wax at the end of a stick. 


ANGER.—A noble anger at wrong. makes all our 
softer feelings warmer, as a warm climate adds 


strength to poisons and spices. ° 
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SWEET FLOWEBS. 

It is because flowers are such lovely emblems of 
innocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
they have a large place in our best affections. They 
ever remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy ; 
when Nature, our fond mother, sat upon the hills, 
clapping her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
earth, with the landscape and rocks, and hills and 
forests, for our school and playground; when the 
young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
and not yet corrupted and defiled by a cold, callous 
and calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
with their greenness, and We found companions in 
the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
animate or inanimate; when all things were clothed 
with beauty, and were worshiped with a veneration 
beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 
ment, and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
sunshine ; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
light by river-sides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
in quiet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
every passing breeze health, intelligence and joy; 
when all things grew and expanded into broad and 
living hope, calm, lovely, promising and serene, as a 
bright vision by a sick man’s bed. And then, too, 
the holy memories which they embalm in their folded 
buds and undewed chali ries fraught with 
sorrow, but not less welcome to our hearts. Tender 
recollections, perchance, of parents now sleeping in 
green repose in the ivied churchyard, though far 
divided from us by a gulf of wor)dly cares and sordid 
interests, no longer controlling our actions with a 
judicious watchfulness and care, no longer checking 
us as we are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, 
and to inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 
pleasure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 
but fraught with the bane of misery—luring us to 
tarry in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 
sensual delights, where repentance and self-reproach 
for precious time thus squandered and irrevocably 
lost come upon us as a reward, and give, in return for 
excess of light, a maddening despair and blindness. 


“THE BELLS OF SHANDON.” 

It is related that one of the monks of the abbey of 
Shandon was driven, with the rest of the ecclesiastical 
heusehold, away from his sacred home, at the time of 
one of the wars in Ireland. Leaving the shores of his 
native lamd, he journeyed through England, France, 
and Italy, a bruken-hearted exile. All his life had 
‘been spent in this holy abbey, on the banks of the 
Lee, and every morning, noon and midnight, during a 
long lifetime, he had listened to the sweet music of 
these bells of Shandon, and the memory of the dear 
old chiming haunted him in every step of his long 
wanderings. Months and years passed away, and 
yet his recollections of those rich and holy chimes 
were ever fresh and viyid. After a long while spent 
upon the continent, he determined to return to the 
abbey and spend his last days there, and be lulled to 
sleep by the music of its bells, and be laid to rest un- 
der its shadow. Over the Alps, and through France, 
and across England, he plodded his weary way on 
Yoot, till, jaded and worn, he arrived at Bristol, and 
took passage for Cork. After he entered the cove of 
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Cork, and while the boat was slowly sailing up the 
beautiful river, floods of golden memories were pass- 
ing themselves over his soul—every tree and rock 
and castle and crag was rich with histories to him. 
By-and-by the shore was approached as evening 
drew on, gnd the gables and buttresses of the abbey 
began to appear in the distance. At length the sol- 
emn bells began the vesper-peal, and over the waters 
the sweet music came stealing alung the lurking 
shadow, until it reached the ears of the venerable 
monk. Jt was too precious for him; his heart could 
not hold it. The rowers stopped and sprinkled a few 
drops of water upon his cold brow, and lifted him up, 
hoping that the breeze would revive him. But he 
was gone. 


Sreapy BoarpERs.—“ How many boarders have 
you, madam ?” said a militia officer to the keeper of a 
respectable boarding-house in Nineteenth street. 
“ Why,” said the lady, “I have a number in the city, 
and several who make short visits from the country.” 
But how many steady boarders have you?” Why, 
ont of the ten now in the house, there are not more 
than three I can call steady.” 


RAILWAY AcOOMMODATION OF LonpoN.—In and 
around London at the present time, no less than one 
hundred and fifty miles of railway are in course of 
construction, involving an outlay of thirty millions 
sterling at the ordinary rate of calculation. 


> 


Curtovus.—There is a family in Detroit of quite un- 
usual composition. The father and mother have 
each been married three times, and have had chil- 
dren by each marriage—and all are now living hap- 
pily together under one rvof—six sets of children. 

LITERAL RENDERING.—A Chinese boy, who was 
learning English, coming across the passage in his 
Testament, “We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced,” rendered it thus :— We have toot, toot 
to you, what’s the matter you no Jump?” 


A BIG Crty.—London spreads over more than 720 
square miles, contains 2600 miles of streets, has 360,000 
houses, a population of 3,000,000, and an assessed 
annual rental of over £60,000,000. 


Tur REMEDY.—The Digger Indians have a sure 
remedy for the small pox. When one has it he closes 
the door of his hut, shoots his dog, and then shoots 
himself, which effectually removes the disease. 


> 


TrRvuE.—An analyzing dame reports that “she had 
heard of but one old woman who kissed her cow, but 
she knows of many thousands of young ones who 
have kissed very great calves.” 


REASON.—Men often attempt, by the light of rea- 
son, to discover the mysteries of eternity. They 
might as well hold up a candle to see the stars. 


Turnos.—We oftener say things because 
‘we can say them well than because they are sound 
and reasonable. 


Wispom.—Experience is the father, and memory 
the mother of wisdom. 
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“Che Florist. 


The Berberry. 

Deciduous shrubs, natives of Europe, North Amer- 
ica and Nepal, several of the species of which are 
very ornamental for their flowers, and also for their 
fruit. The common berberry is a most elegant plant 
when trained to asingle stem, and then allowed to 
expand its head freely on every side; so treated, the 
branches become drooping, and have a fine effect every 
spring, when they are covered with their rich yellow 
blossoms; and in autumn, from their long red fruit, 
which at a distance might be mistaken for the flow- 
ers of a scarlet fuchsia. All the species have bright 
yellow flowers, which appear in spring, and are very 
ornamental. They are also all quite hardy, thriving 
in any common soil, and easily propagated by ripened 
cuttings, layers, suckers or seeds. 


Helmet-flower. 

A most singular red and yellow flower, part of 
which resembles a skeleton’s head, with the verte- 
bre of the neck, and part two folded bats’ wings. 
The plant is grown in a pot in sandy peat, mixed 
with lime rubbish; and the soil is raised above the 
level of the pot, as the flower-stalk hangs down from 
the root. It is a native of the West Indies; and like 
most other of the tropical archidacess, it requires 
abundance of heat and moisture to throw it into 
flower. 


The Rock Rose. 

Beautiful hardy and half hardy shrubs, which 
grow freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are 
readily increased by cuttings planted under a hand- 
glass, layers, or seeds, which are ripened in abun- 
dance. Most of the species are of low growth, and 
are generally used for rockwork; but some are tall 
handsome shrubs. The dwarf kinds being generally 
rather tender, will require a slight protection during 
severe winters, where they are planted out on rock- 
work, 


The Oleaster, or Wild Olive. 

Curious-looking low trees, or shrubs, with bluish- 
green leaves, covered with a white silky down, that 
gives them a silvery look in the sunbeams. The 
flowers are small and tube-shaped ; they are of a pale 
yellow, and rather fragrant. The fruit resembles the 
olive in shape, and is of a dark reddish brown. 


Virginia Creeper. 
The flowers have no beauty, but it is worth culti- 


vating as an ornamental plant, from the brilliant 
scarlet which its leaves assume in autumn; and 

* which look particularly well at that season, when 
intermingled with those of the common ivy, from the 
fine contrast they afford. The plant is of very rapid 
growth in any common soil, and it is propagated by 
layers or cuttings. It grows very rapidly, attaches 
itself firmly to wood or stone buildings, or to the 
trunks of old trees, and soon covers these objects 
with a fine mantle of rich verdure, 


Cineraria. 

The Cape Aster. The half-shrubby plants belong- 
ing to this genus are all of easy culture, and hybridize 
freely with each other; and when it is added that 
they produce a great abundance of showy flowers, it 
will not appear surprising that they are in genera] 
cultivation. They are nearly hardy, but are always 
grown in pots, as they flower so early in the season, 


. that in the open ground their flower-buds would be 


liable to be nipped by frost. They are grown in light 
tich soil, and only require ordinary attention in 
watering. They are propagated by dividing the roots 
in August, by cuttings struck in autumn, or by seeds, 
which they ripen in abundance. The seed should be 
sown in May, on a slight hotbed, and the young 
plants pricked out into small pots, and shifted fre- 
quently during the summer. If they are wanted to 
flower in December, they should be kept in the green- 
house all the year, and they will begin to throw up 
their flower-stalks in October; but if they are not 
wanted to flower before April, the usual time of their 
flowering, they may stand in the open air, and need 
not be shifted above three or four times during the 
summer; and in October they.may be put into a cold 
pit, where they may remain, just protected from the 
frost till March, when they will begin to send up 
their flower-stalks. Nearly all the beautiful purple- 
flowered kinds are varieties of hybrids, native of the 
Canaries. 


Acanthophippium. 

Acurious orchideous plant, which may be grown 
in pots, in peat and loam, allowing it a season of 
complete rest, as soon as the leaves wither, by put- 
ting it in a cold house, and withholding water for two 
or three months, and then supplying it abundantly 
with heat and moisture when the plant begins to 
shoot. 


The Chamomile. 

A, Pyrethrum, the Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty 
little perennial, with large white flowers, stained 
with lilac on the back. It is a suitable plant for 
rockwork, or boxes in a balcony, as it requires a 
warm dry situation. Miller raised this plant in 
rather a curious way in 1732, finding its seeds among 
some Malaga raisins to which they had adhered. 
The root was formerly considered a cure for the 
toothache. The Arabian chamomile, a pretty low- 
growing hardy annual, with yellow flowers, is now 
called Cladanthus Arabicus. 


come. 

A very beautiful Nepal greenhouse perennial, with 
tube-shaped pink flowers. It may be propagated by 
either seeds or cuttings, though the first are some- 
times two years before they vegetate, and the cut- 
tings are very difficult to strike. The soil it is grown 
in should be loam, mixed with peat and sand; and to 
make it flower well, very little water should be given 
to it from the time of the leaves dying down, till the 
young shoots appear in spring. 


Ae 


— 


» 
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Macaroons. 

Blanch and skin half a pound of sweet almonds, 
dry them well in your screen, then put them into a 
mortar with a pound and a half of lump sugar, pound 
well together, and pass the whole through a wire 
sieve; put it again into a mortar, with the whites of 
two eggs, mix well together with the pestle, then add 
the white of another egg, proceeding thus until you 
have used the whites of about eight eggs and made a 
softish paste, when lay them out at equal distances, 
apart upon wafer-paper, in pieces nearly the size of 
walnuts, place some strips of almonds upon the top, 
sift sugar over, and bake in a slow oven, of a yellowish 
brown color; they are done when set quite firm 
through. 


Rout Biscuits. 

Boil a pound and a quarter of lump sugar, upon 
which you have rubbed the rind of a lemon, in half a 
pint of milk; when cold, rub half a pound of butter 
with two pounds of flour, make a hole in the centre, 
pour in the milk with as much carbonate of soda as 
would lie upon a sixpence, and a couple of eggs, mix 
the whole into a smooth paste, lay it out upon your 
baking-sheet in whatever flat shapes you please, and 
bake them in a very warm oven. The proper way to 
shape these biscuits is by wooden blocks having pine- 
apples, leaves, and other devices carved on them. 


Cream Biscuits. 

Rub one pound of fresh butter into one pound of 
fiour, make a hole in the centre, into which put half 
a pound of powdered sugar upon which the rind of a 
lemon was rubbed previously to pounding, and three 
whole eggs, mix the eggs well with the sugar, and 
then mix all together, forming a fiexible paste; cut it 
into round pieces each nearly as large as a walnut, 
stamp them flat with a butter-stamp of the size of a 
crown-piece, and bake them in a slack oven. 


Washing made easy. 

Dissolve half a pound of sal-soda and the same 
quantity of hard soap in half a gallon of boiling wa- 
ter, each separately. Pour a little boiling water over 
a quarter of a pound of quick lime. If quick, it will 
bubble when the water is applied. Boil the dissolved 
lime and soda together for twenty minutes, and then 
put all into a jar to settle. 

Tocure a Wen. 

Wash it with common salt dissolved in water every 
day, and it will be removed in a short time. Or, 
make a strong brine of alum salt; simmer it over the 
fire. When thus prepared, wet a piece of cloth in it 
every day, and apply it constantly fop one month, 
and the protuberance will disappear. 


Charlotte Russe. 

One ounce of isinglass, eight ounces of loaf sugar, 
dissolved in a glass of warm water; strain them 
through a fine sieve; beat in a separate bow! five 
eggs; add one quart of fresh cream; beat this all to- 
gether with a wire whip, until itis hard. Line your 
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dish with slices of sponge cake; pour in the mixture, 
and put it on ice, until ready to serve it. Flavor 
with what you please. 


Hotch Potch. 

Put a pint of peas into a quart of water; boil them 
until they are so tender as easily to be pulped through 
asieve. Take of the leanest end of a loin of mutton 
three pounds; cut it into chops; put it into a sauce- 
pan with a gallon of water, four carrots, four turnips, 
cut in small pieces; season with pepper and salt. 


Boil until all the vegetables are quite tender; put in . 


the pulped peas a head of celery and a sliced onion; 
boil fifteen minutes, and serve. 


To make Blackberry Wine. 

There is no wine equal to blackberry, when it is 
properly made. In flavor, and for medicinal pur- 
poses, it cannot be excelled. All persons who can 
conveniently do so, should manufacture enough for 
their own use every year, as it is invaluable in sick- 
ness as a tonic, and nothing isa better remedy for 
bowel complaint. Measure your berries and bruise 
them ; to every gallon add one quart of boiling water. 
Let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring 
occasionally; then strain off the liquor into a cask; 
to every gallon add two pounds of nice, clean sugar; 
cork tight and let it gtand until the following Octo- 
ber, and you will have wine ready for use without 
further straining or boiling, that will: make lips 
smack that never smacked under similar influences 
before. 

Brisket of Beef stuffed. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires about five 
or six hours to boil. Make a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion chopped fine and mixed with an egg. Put 
the dressing in between the fat and lean of the beef, 
and sew it up tight; flour the cloth; pin the beef up 
very tight in it; boil it five or six hours. When it is 
done, take the cloth off, and press it until it is cold.’ 
This is to be cut in thin slices, and eaten cold. 


Moss Biscuits. 

Weigh halfa pound of flour, to which add an ounce 
and a half of butter and five ounces of sugar, rub 
them well together and mix with one whole and one 
white of egg and a teaspoonful of milk; then add two 
ounces of ground almonds, which rub well into the 
paste; afterwards rub the whole through a gauze 
wire sieve, taking it off in small pieces, which lay 
upon a lightly-buttered baking-sheet, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. 


Pickle and Preserve Jars. 

Remember that pickle and preserve jars should 
always be washed in cold water, dried thoroughly, 
and kept in a dry place. If they are washed in hot 
water, it cracks their glazed surface, making them 
porous, and therefore untit for use—since one of the 
great points in pickling and preserving is thoroughly 
to exclude the air. 
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Curious Watters. 


Vegetable Flannel. 

There are two establishments near Breslau, in one 
of which pine-leaves are converted into wool, while 
in the other, for invalids, the waters used in the man- 
ufacture of pine wool are employed as curative 
agents. In the hospitals, penitentiaries and barracks 
of Vienna and Breslau blankets made from that ma- 
terial are now exclusively used. One of their chief 
advantages is, no kind of vermin will lodge in them. 
The material is also used as stuffing, closely resem- 
bling horse-hair, and is only one-third its cost. When 
spun and woven, the thread resembles that of hemp, 
and is made into jackets, spencers, drawers and 
stockings, flannel and twill for shirts, coverlets, body 
and chest warmers, and knitting yarn. They keep 
the body warm without heating, and are very dur- 
able. The factories are lighted with gas made from 
the refuse of the above manufactures. 


Subsidence of the Harth’s Crust. 

The commune of Buonanotte, in France, is hourly 
menaced with utter destruction. Five manufactories 
have already been overthrown, and sixty-four more 
are threatened with imminent ruin, The inhabit- 
ants have fled in the greatest consternation to the 
neighboring villages. The cause of the disaster is a 
sudden and violent depression of the soil, which is at 
the present time accounted for by one of two reasons 
—either the fall of an immense mass of earth in the 
west of the district, or the yielding of the roof of an 
extensive subterranean cavern. But in reality noth- 
ing certain is yet known as to the cause of this most 
deplorable event. A number of civil engineers have 
hastened to the spot, prompt measures are in 
course of adoption to p t still greater disaster. 

A wonderful Tree. 

In the birch wood of Culloden there is a remarkable 
tree, well worthy of note. Somewhere aboyt thirty 
years ago a little giant of the forest was blown down 
in a storm, and fell right across a deep gully or 
ravine, which it completely spanned; and the top 
branches took root on the other side. From the 
parent stem no less than fifteen trees grow up per- 
pendicularly all ina row; and there they still flour- 
ish in all their splendor, while the parent stem 
evinces no token of decay. Several of the trees are 
not less than thirty feet high. Is not this forest 
curiosity worthy of a visit by naturalists? The tree 
is a larch fir. 

Remarkable Reptile. 

A curious snake was recently found at Lee, Mass. 
It was nearly four feet in length, about the size of a 
man’s finger, and shaped like a whip-lash; and on 
close examination, the whole body was found to be 
composed of small worms about half an inch in 
length, with large black heads and semi-transparent 
body. On separating them into fragments they would 
immediately ré-form into the snake shape and crawl 
slowly off. One or two other similar snakes have 
Tecently been seen in that vicinity. 


Floral Clock. 

Flowers could be used to mark the time of the day 
and night nearly as faithfully as the hands of a clock, 
thus :—Lettuce flowers opeh at six in the morning, 
those of the water-lily at seven, of the pimpernel at 
eight, ofthe field marigold at nine, of the Neapolitan 
fig marigold at ten, of the star of Bethlehem at 
eleven, of the ice-plant flower at noon, of the pink’of 
Spain at one, of the red fringe tree at two, of the cin- 
chona at three, of the beam tree at four, of the mar- 
vel of Peru at five, of the black and blue geranium at 
six, of the yellow day lily at seven, of the nocturn 
marigold at eight, of the Mexican pystache at nine. 
The rainy marigold can be used for a barometer. If 
it is going to be fine weather, its flowers open at 
about seven in the morning, and close between three 
and four in the afternoon; if it will rain during the 
day, they don’t open at all. 


Power of the Magnesium Light. 

A singular circumstance has been communicated 
to the French Photographic Society, by M. Placet. 
The magnesium light is 80 powerful, that when placed 
at a short distance from the object-glaas, it will melt 
its surface. An object-glass spoiled in this way was 
produced by him at that sitting. Photographers had 
better not bring the light too near the apparatus. 


A singular Egg. 

Joseph Crockett, of Danville, Maine, has a hen 
which recently laid a very large egg. On breaking it 
open another small egg was found within fully formed 
and enclosed ina shell. On breaking this small egg 
still another was found, and so on, till it appeared 
that in laying this one egg biddy had laid five eggs 
of retreating dimensions. 

Iceland. 

Iceland was discovered in 860; settled in 870; be- 
came an independent republic in 928; was Christian- 
ized in the year 1000; in 1265 became voluntarily sub- 
ject to Norway; in 1387 fell, together with Norway, 
under the dominion of Denmark; and remains to 
this day a Danish province. For nine hundred years 
the dress, habits, manners and character of the peo- 
ple (sixty thousand in number) have remained un- 
changed. 


Gold and Silver. 

In the year 14 A. D. the annual product of gold 
and silver was about £1,000,000; In 1492 in was a lit- 
tle more than £52,900,000; in 1853 it had increased to 
nearly £68,000,000; but in 1863 it sunk to £50,000,000. 
The whole amount of gold and silver obtained from 
the earth from the earliest period is estimated at 
£4,848,333,333. 


A tall Fellow. 

A giant seven feet four inches high, with enor- 
mous amplitude of chest, but spindle-shanked, has 
appeared at Nagpore, India. He was mobbed at first 
as a devil, but somebody discovered mysterious marks 
on his head, and announced that he was a god, 
whereupon the superstitious populace immediately 
prostrated themselves and worshiped him. 
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A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

A jolly fellow, somewhere in Illinois, having been 
appointed justice of the peace, was called upon to 
perform a marriage ceremény, and thus relates how 
he managed it: 

Having been appointed to the desirable “ posish ” 
of justice of the peace, I was accosted on the 5th day 
of July by a sleek-looking young man, and in silvery 
tones ted to p d to a neighboring hotel, as 
he wished to enter into the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Here was a “squelcher.” I had never done anything 
of the kind, had no books or forms; yet I was deter- 
mined to do things up strong, and in a legal manner, 
80 I proceeded to the hotel, bearing in my arms one 
copy of the Revised Statutes, one ditto Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, one copy large sized Bible, a 
small copy of the creeds and articles of Faith of the 
Congregational Church, one copy of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, and a sectional part of the map where the vic- 
tim lived. Having placed a table in the middle of 
the room, and seated myself behind it, I, in trumpet 
tones, calléd the case. With that the young man and 
woman, with great alacrity, stepped up before me. 
Having sworn them on the dictionary, to answer well 
and truly all the questions I was about to ask, I pro- 
ceeded. I told the young man that, being an entire 
stranger, I should have to ask him to give bail for the 
costs. Having heard this so frequently in court, I 
thought it indispensable. He answered if I meant 
the fee for performing the ceremony, he would deposit 
it then and there. As I did not exactly know what-I 
did mean, I magnanimously waived that portion of 
the ceremony. I then told him it would be necessary 
to give bail to keep the peace. This he said he was 
willing to do when he arrived at home, and I then 
waived that point also. 

Having established to my satisfaction that they 
wanted to get married, and that they were old 
enough to enter into that blessed state, 1 proceeded 
to tie the knot. I asked him if he was willing to take 
that woman to be his wife. He said he was. I told 
him I did not require haste in the answer—that he 
might reflect a few minutes ifhe wished. I told him 
she looked like a fine girl, and I had no doubt she 
was, but if the sequel proved that he had been taken 
in, I did not want to be held responsible. I said he 
must love, honor and obey her,as long as she lived. 
He must not be “snappy ” around the house, nor spit 
tobacco juice on the floor, all of which he promised 
faithfully to heed. “Now,” said I, “Georgiana,” 
(her name was Georgiana), “ you hear what Humph- 
reysays. Do you accept the invitation to become his 
wife—will you be lenient toward his faults and cher- 
ish his virtues—will you never be guilty of throwing 
furniture at his head for slight offences, and will get 
three meals a day without grumbling?” She said 
she would. I asked them if they believed in the com- 
mandments and they said theydid. Having read the 
creed and articles of faith, as aforesaid, I exclaimed, 
“Humphrey, take her, she is yours; I cannot with- 
hold my consent. Georgiana, when safe in the arms 
of your Humphrey you can defy the scoffs and jeers 
of the world.” I then read a little from the “ Essay 
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on Man,” including that passage “‘Man wants but 
little here below, but wants that little long.” Asa 
finale to the scene, I delivered the following exordi- 
um: “Go in peace,sin no more.” The generous 
Humphrey having placed a fifty cent check in my 
unwilling palm, I bade the happy pair a final adieu, 


LICKED THE WRONG MAN. 


Some years ago, when it was safe for most any 
Yankee to travel through the Southern States, one 
Ike Jewel, a native of Vermont, packed up his traps, 
started off on a peddling tramp, and finally brought 
up in Helena, State of Arkansas. 

Now it happened that on the very day Mr. Jewel 
arrived in town, a fellow had been arrested for negro 
stealing, and placed in the old log jail, preparatory to 
receiving the penalty of fifty lashes for the offence. 
The jail being insecure, there being no patrol a la 
horse guards to protect it, and the prisoner having a 
tinge of Jack Sheppard blood in his veins, managed 
to escape, and of course flew by night, after the man- 
ner of the witches in Macbeth. The consequence 
was, that when the sheriff went next morning, in all 
the dignity of official pride, to administer the punish- 
ment, he was both surprised and indignant to find 
his man non est inventus. 

“Ah, this wont do,” said the dignitary, biting his 
lip, and looking poignards at the under sheriff, a car- 
rotty-headed deputy, with a pumpkin-headed beard 
of a week’s growth. We must set spies about for 
him, and have him re-apprehended.” 

Scouts were immediately despatched on all sides, 
all of whom had seen the man on trial, and knew his 
face, and as the sheriff's ebenezer was hugely “ riz,” 
their orders were uncompgomisingly stringent. 

Now it happened, from some strange and unfortu- 
nate cause, that the newly-arrived Yankee pedler 
was the very image—the regular “‘ Corsican Brother ” 
—the Siamese Twin of the fugitive culprit, and, as he 
was buttering a pancake at breakfast next morning, 
a large, strong man, with an official grin, tapped him 
gently on the shoulder. 

“ Well,” said the Yankee, “ what's the row neow 
—eh?” 

“*T want you, mister,” was the brief reply. 

“ Yee-es—due you want me? I s’pose you have 
hearn of my having cum tue town with my everlastin’ 
and all-snortin’ inventions. You're wide awake, I 
see, for cumming afore any one else.” 

“Curse your inventions!” said the official. “The 
sheriff wants you immediately. You thought to 
escape, did you?” 

“Sheriff—escape! Luke a-here, critter, what on 
airth do you mean?” 

“Mean for you to come along with me, without 
another word.” 

And so saying, he dragged the pedler out of the 
room. On the way, he learned the circumstances of 
the arrest, and although he protested and swore he 
was not the man, the likeness was too strong for 
belief. 

The sheriff advised him, for the good of his country 
and the honor of his friends, if he had any, not to tell 
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such “dreadful lies,” but quietly submit tothe pun-  sheller, and I dabbed Into the chasm a heaped-up 
ishment. The consequence was, he was tied to the spoonful of cream. His eyes snapped, he humped up 
whipping-post, and the sheriff prepared to renderin his back like, and then, after swallowing three or 
the dreariest manner the infliction. four times, he sung out: 

“ Now, before I begin, old fellow,” said the sheriff, “O Jiminy! but that are is good! How d’ye sell 
“ what have you got to say?” her, mister?” 

“QO, nothin’ in particular,” said the pedler, laugh- “ Dree quarder dollars quart,” Dutchman said. 
ing, with a meaning curve of the lip; “‘only if you “T snigs, that are’s pretty steep up—but I reckon I 
can afford to pay for luxuries, mister, go ahead.” must have some for the old woman and gals. They 

The sheriff, not comprehending the driftof this never seed nosech stuff. Will it keep, mister?” 
business-like assertion, applied the scourge, and at “ Yeas, it keeps goot ash never was.” 
every cut the Yankee laughed with immoderate glee. “ Well, give us two quarts.” Jersey got a basket 
Lash succeeded lash, and still he laughed, and still out of his wagon. “ Will it keep in this?” 
the wonder grew. When the fiftieth lash had been “ O yeas, it keeps blentee.” 
well laid on, as a parting salute, the sheriff, in a flood So Jersey got his two quarts of ice-cream in his 
of wonderment, threw down his whip, and asked him basket, which he hung up under the black cover of 
the reason of his mirth. his wagon, where it was several degrees hotter than 


“I’m regularly dumfounded,” said he; “what in an oven ought to be. 
Johannes took his $1.50, and went on roaring away, 


the world makes you laugh so?” 

“Laugh! Why, who could help it?” fairly roared “I scream!” while Jersey—well—if the “eld wo- 
the Yankee. “I’m laughing teu think heow you’ve man,” or gals either, sees any of that basket of ice- 
been sucked in on this operation—/ aint the man !” cream, more than the basket, I shall purchase Jer- 

He said this so meaningly, that the sheriff began sey’s secret for keeping the material. 
to think there must be mistake somewhere. The ~- 

Yankee continued: > 

“Jt strikes me that business in my line is goin’ tue SCHOOL FITS. 
be rayther dull in this teown, and ef there’ any law Bright Boy to Father.—I don’t wish to go to school 
tue be had, I'll speckalate on this licking, and see ef any more this week. I don’t think I can stand it. 

I can’t turn it teu some account. I’m alwas open for Father.—-Why? Is my little boy sick? 
trade, mister, ef you want tue compromise—for, re- Boy.—No sir—not quite sick—but I have bad spells 
member, you've licked the wrong man!” every day in school. 

And dearly did the sheriff pay for it. Father.—Bad spells! Why how does my child feel 

Ms when they come on? 
pe e ns Boy.—The blood flies into my head, and I feel red 
I—SCREAM. in the face, and my knees feel weak. 

A native of New Jersey tells the following story. Father.—Is it so? And does the teacher do noth- 
The incident occurred during one of the hot days of ing to cure them? 
summer, when not a breath of air was stirring: Boy.—O, he tries to cure me, but he only makes me 

Johannes Jaguez, who drives his locomotive ice- worse. : 
cream concern right out into Jersey, has got a voice Father.—What remedy does he use? . 
like a high-pressure steamboat. If Johannes had Boy.—Birch and Mahogany—puts ’em on snug, just 
been commander of the Army of the Potomac, and below the waistbands of my trousers. 

and known how to do the thing, and could have Father.—Monstrous! Does he flog you when you 

spoken ten consecutive words of English, he could have those bad spells? 

have displayed the column, and formed the line of Boy.—Yes sir, he does—and he brings on all these 


battle of the whole army, without an aid-de-camp. bad spells himself. 
Well, Johannes was dragging out through the sand, Father.—Worse and worse! How does he bring 


at high, scorching noon, roaring with all his mon- them on? 
strous might of lungs: f Boy.—{Edging toward the door.}—Why, sir, he puts 

“J—scream! I scREAM!” out—such big, long, crooked words, I—can’t spell ’em! 
t “Wal, I'll be dod dingged ef I don’t think you do (Exit boy in a hurry to avoid a paternal shake.) 
scream, mister,” solilequized a rural sample of Jersey, e a 
from away in yonder, who was resting his panting 
nag under one of the maples in front of our house. HEAVY THUNDER. 

Along came Johannes, bellowing his “J scream” A family in La Crosse, Wisconsin, have been miss- 
twice at every revolution of his wagon-wheel. I ing stove-wood for several weeks past. On the return 
brought the Tueton to a halt, and purchased a quart of one of the members of the family, a few days since, 
of the frozen fluid. Jersey got a view of it, and the case was stated, and Sunday night a very pretty 
opened his eyes very wide. stick of fuel was left with others on the wood-pile. 

“ T say—what d’ye call that are yaller whitestuff?” In the stick were two ounces of powder, for safe 

“T—scream !” went off Dutchman, with a roar that keeping. Monday the stick was there; Tuesday the 
started Jersey half out of his boots. stick was there, and the laugh was getting on the 

“Thunder and hoop-snakes! Iknow you scream man who fixed it. Wednesday morning the stick 
like all possessed. But I wanted to know the name was gone. Wednesday forenoon an explosion was 
of that are stuff!” heard in a house near by, and a kitchen window was 

I explained—“ Ice-cream.” spared no panes! On going to the spot, a sight might 

“Thank ye. Is it good ter eat raw?” have been seen. The stove had joined a piece con- 

“O yes—nice, Try a spoonful, sir?” ference. A kettle of pork and cabbage shot up 

Jersey opened his mouth like a four-horse corn- through the roof like an arrow. A dish of apples, 
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stewing on the stove, gave the ceiling the appearance 
of a map of Ualifornia. A cat, sleeping under the 
stove, went through the broken window, as though 
after the devil or a doctor. The cat has not been 
heard from since, but a smell of burnt cat hair per- 
vades the house very thoroughly! A flat-iron was 
hoisted into a pan of dough—a chair lost three legs, 
the wood-box looks sick, while the roof of the house 
looks like a busted apple-dumpling. The occupant of 
the ruins says, ‘‘ Such dunder never comes before, or 
he buys a lightenin’ rod, py tam !”" 
“ YOUR TICKET, SIR.” 

On one of the Northern railroads, there is a con- 
ductor named S—, a very clever, sociable, gentle- 
manly man, a great favorite with the company he is 
“ eonnected with, and the travelling public in general 
—fond of a joke, quick at repartee, and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties. During the past year, as 
his train, well filled with passengers, was crossing a 
bridge over a wide stream some seven or eight feet 
deep, the bridge broke down, precipitating the two 


passenger carriages into the stream. As the passen- 
gers emerged from the wreck, they were borne away 
by the | Penni. Se current. Our friend S—— had 

hing hold of some bushes that grew 
mear the held for dear life. A 


passenger, less fortunate, came rushing by. S—— 
extended one hand, saying: 


, “ Your ticket, sir; give me your ticket.” 


You can imagine the effect of such a dry joke in 
the midst of the water. 


AN ECCENTRIC PARSON. 

Rev. Mr. Peters, of Attleboro’, was slightly eccen- 
tric, and used sometimes to lose his way in fits of 
abstraction. He was also so good-natured that peo- 
ple might say anything they pleased to him. One 
day he strayed among some of his parishioners, who 
were burning charcoal, but so blackened that he did 
not recognize a single one of them. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, “who I am, where I 
am from, and whither I am going?” 

. “O yes,” said they; “‘ you are Parson Peters, you 
came from Attleboro’, and you are going to the 
wicked place.” 

The parson replied, drily: 

the looks of the inhabltante, I should thialk 
I had got there already,” 


> 


A COMPLIMENT. 

om enginem, the fillowing’ 
story of Western life: 

“ We had been busy during the day, running a line 
through a dense piece of woodland. The old woman 
gazed on us for some time in silence, We all sawshe 
wanted to enter into conversation; and none, with 
wished to gratify her. I 

4 on various subjects and 
put my best leg 
forward, Struck with my language, she exclaimed, 
im a tone quite flattering to my vanity, ‘La, how 
larned you are!’ But the compliment received a 
death-blow. ‘If I was as high-larned a scholar as 


You,’ continued she, ‘I'd quit ingeneerin’, and go to 
keepin’ a little grocery !’” 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A STRIKING STORY. 

A friend of ours was telling us, not long since, of 
an ‘acquaintance of his in the country, who was noted 
for his mendacity. He related of him the following 
anecdote : 

Said some one to the liar: 

“Do you remember the time when the stars fell, 
many years ago?” 

“ Yes,” said Mendax. 

“ Well,” remarked the other, “I have heard it was 
all a deception—that the stars did not actually fall.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” returned Mendax, with a 
knowing look; “ they fell in my yard as big as goose 
aiggs. I’ve got one of ‘em yet, only the children 
played with it so much they've wore the shiny p’ints 

Why is the telegraph like a musician? Because it 
beats time. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AUDIENCE. 
The most absurd display in the Latin line, which 
we have seen lately, was the apparent attempt of a 


clergyman in a prayer at a recent celebration, to 
make the dead language intelligible to the Almighty, 
he said: 

“* We thank thee, O Lord, that these our friends 
were thus permitted to die in battle, for dulce est de- 
corum est pro patria mori, which means that it is 


sweet and honorable to die for one’s country,” 


It is very evident that the reverend gentleman ad 


dressed this prayer to his audience rather than to his 
Maker. 


A CONSIDERATE JUDGE. 

Judge S—— had a very wild son, named Bob, 
who was constantly on a spree, and upon being 
brought up once for drunkenness, the judge cried 
out: 

“Js that our Bob?” 

*©Yes sir,” replied the clerk. 

“Fine the rascal two dollars and costs; I'd make 
it fen dollars, if I didn’t know it would come out of 
my own pocket.” 


> 


DINNER INVITATION. 

“Will you dine with me to-morrow, Mr. Maguire?” 
asked one Irishman of another. 

“Faith, and I will with all my heart.” 

“ Remember ’tis only to a family dinner I’m askin’ 
you to,” 

“And what for not, a family dinner is-a mighty 
pleasant thing. What have you got?” 

“Och, nothing uncommon, a elegant piece of corn 
beef and potatoes.” 

“By the powers, that beats the world! jist my 
dinner to a hair—barring the beef.” 


A MISTAKE. 


An Trish lawyer in an neighboring county, recently 
addressed the court as “ gentlemen ” instead of “ your 
honors.” After he had Juded, a of the 
bar reminded him of his error. He immediately rose 
to apologize, thus: 

“May it please the coort—in the hate of debate, I 
called your honors gentlemen. I made a mistake, 
your honors.” 


The gentleman sat down, and we hope the court 
was satisfied with the explanation, 
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OUR NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The young the cable: One of the curiosities of Saratoga. 


“ Missus has just lost her husband, but O, la! what Members of Congress, who are fond of putting 
a appetite she has govt, to be sure i” their beaks into the treasury. ™ 


The politician who smells a rat for his party. Caught in the act of stealing preserves. 
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: Professor Swineh“ad’s new musical instrument, as exhibited before all the crowned heads of Europe. 

ind ° Bess 

Statute of the police who allowed the But The summer swell of Newport. 

— 

.. A belle and waterfall. Fearful of tan. | 


